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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Bacche have had a very large orgy this time 
indeed. Beginning on Friday, they have kept it up— 
with dwindling rapture—most of the week. How many 
windows they broke and how much damage they did 
were hard to say. They had, at any rate, a very “good 
time as théy reckon, though hammering heads instead 
of windows might be better still, until they found their 
way, or rather the way was found for them, into court. 
There the fun ended, and the next morning came—the 
headache and the rest. ‘This time the suffragettes have 
not been treated as naughty children ; the day has gone 
by for that. They have been sent to prison for reason- 
ably long terms and many of them have hard labour 
thrown in. No privileges this time. 


Steps have also been taken to indict the organisation 
asaconspiracy. This, if technically correct, will be the 
most effective way to deal with the movement. It is 
wrong that silly women, the fanatical tools of cooler 
heads, should be punished and those who used them do 
the mischief get off. Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence 
have been arrested, and Mrs. Pankhurst—already in 
prison for window-breaking—has been charged with 
eonspiracy. But Miss Christabel Pankhurst is wanted. 
(he heroine of the movement, the suffragette Joan of 
Are, prefers to lie low when it comes to business. 
Probably she has quit the country ; perhaps she thinks 
her freedom necessary to the cause. Anyway, if she has 
gone, it is for her country’s good. 


At the end of this week the position as to the coal 
strike differs in only one respect from the position at 
the end of last week. The conferences between the coal- 
owners and the miners hax then been broken off, and 


the Government had failed to bring them to an agree- 
ment. After a week, during which the strike has 
gradually been bringing the country face to face with 
the misery that awaits it if a settlement is not quickly 
made, the conferences have begun once more and are 
in full course. Up to now, however, no practical result 
has come of them, or at least none has been announced. 


Mr. Asquith in Parliament had on Monday explained 
that there could be no question of a Minimum Wage 
Bill, in view of the refusal of the miners to accept 
any modification of the minimum wage schedule which 
they themselves had made. On Wednesday the Miners’ 
Executive met Mr. Asquith and other Ministers. In 
reference to this meeting the Executive issued a report 
on Thursday in which it referred to what it called the 
malicious rumour that the Federation would not discuss 
the terms of the minimum wage. The report cited in 
contradiction the fact of its previous day’s meeting 
with Mr. Asquith. Unfortunately, however, the report 
made it plain that the Executive had no power to accept 
what Mr. Asquith had suggested without another 
National Conference, and this has not been summoned. 


As the week passed conferences became more 
frequent. The Industrial Council has been meeting, in- 
quiring, rather late in the day, into the conditions of 
the minimum wage. It might have been thought it would 
have had some advance information, considering all 
the elaborate reports from the labour correspondents of 
the ‘* Board of Trade Journal ’’. Welsh coalowners were 
meeting, and Scottish and North of England coal- 
owners were summoned to London. The Miners’ Execu- 
tive sat in a sort of perpetual session. On Wednes- 
day a deputation of the Labour party attended a meet- 
ing of the Federation, the first time members of the 
party not miners have attended. This was supposed to 
have some significance in view of the rumours about 
an early introduction of a Minimum Wage Bill. 


Mr. Ramsay Macdonald the same day, indeed, 
asked Mr. Asquith if there were any foundation 
for the statement that such a Bill would be introduced 
that day. Mr. Asquith replied that the statement 
was a pure work of imagination. As to the discussion 
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in Parliament on the subject, Mr. Asquith thought that 
in the circumstances it was undesirable to fix a date; 
he was within an hour to meet representatives of the 
disputants. This remains the last word for this week. 
Obviously a Bill could only be effective if all parties had 
agreed. It would be a brutum fulmen at present. The 
terrible question seems to remain after all—at what point 
will suffering become unbearable and a settlement be 
forced on the combatants by a desperate nation ? 


South Manchester was not, as 
been, the anti-climax of S. Rollox. Mr. Glazebrook’s 
is a glittering victory. He has beaten Sir Arthur 
Haworth—strong in the prestige of his new appoint- 
ment—by a five hundred odd majority, 
the Unionist party some fifteen hundred votes; and he 
has done this in a division of Manchester. No two 
constituencies could have been better chosen to illus- 
trate the conversion of the country to the Unionists than 
S. Rolfox and South Manchester. We are now in the 
stage which the Duke of Devonshire once described as 
one of the brightest in the history of a party—that stage 
when, though still in opposition, it perceives it has the 
country behind it. . 


easily it might have 


Mr. Arkwright’s resignation is a loss to the House of 
Commons. , He is a man of very considerable culture 
and of high ideals. However, regret at his loss is tem- 
pered by satisfaction that he will be succeeded as member 
for Hereford by Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, who is not to 
be.opposed. Mr. Hewins’ entry into the House has 
long been over-due. Tariff Reform will sooner or later 
be-the main thing before Parliament, and Mr. Hewins’ 
immense knowledge and tight grip of the question 
will be of great use to his side, in fact to the whole 
House, which will always listen to an expert on his own 
subject. 


Colonel Repington’s invidious position was again 
before the House on Wednesday, Mr. Arthur Lee 
pressing Mr. Seely very hard. Mr. Seely could only say 
that Colonel Repington was the best man to edit the 
““Army Review ’’, and that the War Office could not 
afford to pay him for his whole time. So for economy’s 
sake we have this arrangement: the ‘‘ Times ’’ has 
a correspondent who is allowed the run of the War 
Office, and the Minister for War in return gets the 
support of the ‘‘ Times’ in military matters. - Obvi- 
ously both Lord Haldane and the ‘* Times ’’ get some- 
thing out of this. But has Colonel Repington himself 
nothing to say to it as a soldier? Does he find it 
easy always to keep Colonel Repington the War Office 
official distinct from Colonel Repington the newspaper 
correspondent? One would like to be sure sometimes 
which Philip is writing. We are told that Colonel 
Repington has access to nothing confidential. Has he 
never asked for a ‘‘ paper’’ (every War Office man 
knows what that means) and been allowed to see it with 
all the official minutes? We should like Mr. Seely to 
answer this, for Lord Haldane would, of course, know 
nothing about it and airily say ‘‘ No’ 


On the whole military question Mr. Lee very rightly 
pointed out that the conditions of the South African 
campaign still unduly determined our war preparation. 
The circumstances then were exceptional ; we were not 
called upon to meet highly trained and disciplined 
troops. Against the Boers, therefore, we were able 
to use untrained or partially trained troops with fair 
success. From this exceptional experience, it has been 
erroneously concluded that such expedients will serve 
in the future. Thus the expeditionary force is to be 
manned largely by auxiliaries, thrown in at the last 
moment. 


Mr. Lee gave us a very good example of the evils 
of an inferior rifle from his experience of the United 
States Army in the field during the war with Spain, 
when the very best volunteer regiment they possessed 
was sent to Cuba with an obsolete rifle. We arm 


the Territorials with a rifle discarded by the Regulars, 
and we expect them, even with this handicap, to 
make a good show against well-armed regulars. 


The 


turning over to: 


whole arrangement of the relations between our first and 
second line armies is radically unsound. The first line 
army cannot take the field without denuding. the second 
of officers and horses; whilst the second could not take 
the field until they had received additional training when 
war was upon us. 


Lord Haldane’s reply to the Duke of Bedford last 
Wednesday on the supply of officers for the expedi- 
tionary force was most unsatisfactory. He admits that 
on mobilisation there would be a deficiency of some 
six hundred infantry officers alone, which will have to be 
filled up from the various reserves of officers, amongst 
others those who had obtained certificates in the Officers’ 
Training Corps. These totally inexperienced and very 
slightly trained officers are to command men in War- 
time ! We have always maintained that it was a mistake 
to bolster up the Spec ial Reserve with regular officers, 
because these would inevitably have to rejoin the regular 
units when the Special Reserve was required for serious 
business, leaving the ‘ordinary officers with responsi- 
bilities they were not trained to undertake unaided, like 
the old Militia. Now it its admitted that these 
regular officers must be utilised. After all the boast and 
“ brag ’’ as to the readiness of the expeditionary force, 
and the money spent on it, it is sad that it must take 
the field with six hundred non-regular and in some cases 
untrained ofticers. 


The Osborne College, which was to be built for 
£40,000 and actually cost over £200,000, will have to 
be rebuilt. The training scheme has broken down, 
though the Navy is honeycombed with officers who have 
come in under it. The Royal Marine officer, entering 
as in the Army, has been reintroduced, and it is only 
a matter of time before we shall once again train officers 
solely for engineering duties. The all-big-gun idea 
of the ‘‘ Dreadnought has been abandoned, and the 
German pian of a secondary armament oi six-inch guns 
has been re-adopted. Under the advertising policy 
exceptional favouritism was shown to the Dreadnoughts 
in gunnery practice. Now that there is not so much 
favouritism, though the best gunners are quite rightly 
sent to the latest ships, we have the ‘‘ Naval and Mili- 
tary Record ”’ telling us that ‘‘ the general conclusion 
which must be drawn from these results is that in last 
year's battle practice the mixed armament ships of the 
fleet acquitted themselves very much better than the 
all-big-gun ships with their more modern guns and 
better equipment ”’ 


The mischief under the old system was that officers 
felt—and the rule was especially true of our naval 
attachés—that their careers would be injured if they 
supplied evidence of a character which did not bolster 
up the Admiralty case. The Admiralty reprinted 
and took care to supply evidence on only one side 
of the case. It was part of the Admiralty plan, up 
to the revelations. of 1909, to disparage anything that 
Germany did as compared with Great Britain. It 
was freely prophesied that the German Dreadnoughts 
would be failures. Such incidents as the excessive 
rolling of the ‘‘ Orion *’ and other British Dreadnoughts 
would never have been permitted to become public 
property. The whole-naval policy degenerated into 
make-believe with a crowd of journalists, Navy 
Leaguers and others being fed with copy and used as 
cat’s-paws. Things are now happily otherwise. 


The Indian Budget now under debate in the Calcutta 
Parliament is another piece of over-cautious estimating. 
Or are we to believe that the prospective revenue was 
purposely understated last vear in order to secure a large 
unappropriated balance? This would provide for the 
King’s boons and other incidentals which could not be 
accounted for till the Durbar Day. This is all the 
more likely seeing that the chief ‘‘ surprises ’’ were in 
the opium and the railway revenues, which might have 
been foreseen with some approach to accuracy. These 
two items have left the Treasury a windfall of two 
millions sterling. They will go to reduce the unfunded 
debt, help to pay for the Durbar boons, and provide for 


education and sanitation. The development of the rail- 
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way revenue is peculiarly welcome. Its rapid growth 


‘pids fair to replace the vanishing receipts from opium 


without fresh taxation. 


For the coming year the prospect is so rosy that the 
Finance Minister can again afford to make a pessimist 
forecast of railways and of opium. This, too, though 
the price of the drug is going up as fast as its quantity 
is diminishing, and the railways of Upper India are 
blocked with more produce than they can handle. The 
financial position is, in fact, remarkably sound. The 
healthier atmosphere created by the King’s visit will 
give free play to the economic forces which the unrest 
of recent years had weakened, unless the applied 
economics of the Home Government set back the 
influences for good. It has been found possible to 
provide £1,333,000 to start the new capital at Delhi 
without recourse to the special loan at first contem- 
plated. Another nine millions is to be put into State 
railways—an excellent investment. But what has 
become of private enterprise? The Railway Board 
seems to have throttled it. 


Canada is busy making reciprocity arrangements 
with other parts of the Empire—in particular with the 
West Indies. The Americans, recently so keen on their 
own reciprocity treaty with the Dominion, object. Just 
as they knew that reciprocity with themselves would 
mean Canada’s gradual drawing away from the British 
Empire, so it is clear that Canadian-West Indian reci- 
procity will mean the tightening-up of British bonds 
and the defeat of American ambitions in the Caribbean. 
seas. The New York Produce Exchange is urging the 
State Department to act quickly in order to defeat the 
negotiations of Canada and the West Indies. What 
the State Department can do we do not quite know, but 
the anxiety of New York shows pretty well the need 
there is for closer commercial relations within the British 
Empire. 

Friends of Mr. Roosevelt have been busy in the 
‘Times’’ this week with apologies for what he has 
done. The defence put up by the ‘* Times ”’ correspon- 
dent in Washington is that Mr. Roosevelt has been 
led away by evil companions. ‘‘ Surrounded by an 
atmosphere of subtle flattery of himself and of continual 
criticism of the President ’’, Mr. Roosevelt has allowed 
himself to become discontented and suspicious of his 
friend. Surely this would make Mr. Roosevelt out to 
be more contemptible than any criticism as yet offered 
by his opponents. It is the first suggestion we have 
seen that the ex-President is less ‘‘ virile’? than he 
seems. Another apologist defends Mr. Roosevelt by 
informing us that Washington did not object in prin- 
ciple to a third term. He goes on to say that Mr. 
Roosevelt has come forward as a Republican candidate 
because, knowing Mr. Taft will be beaten, he wishes 
to save his old party from defeat. Mr. Roosevelt, in 
fact, to ensure a Republican victory has determined to 
split the Republican vote. 


Further evidence of the disgraceful condition of the 
State prisons of Portugal has appeared in the ‘* Morning 
Post’? this week. Political prisoners are herded with 
the lowest criminals. Decency, or personal cleanliness, 
is impossible. The conditions are so unhealthy that 
disease spreads rapidly, and is left without remedy. 
The brutality of escorts and of prison officials is 
notorious. Confinement in these prisons is systematic 
torture; and is intended as such by the Government. 
These humane Republicans are now making at least 
a show of reform, owing entirely to the activity of the 
Committee of British Residents in Lisbon, who have 
been steadily inquiring into the treatment of prisoners. 
The ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ has done excellent service here in 
publishing the collected evidence of this committee. The 
facts have been widely noted in Europe, and_ the 
Legations in Lisbon have begun to verify for themselves. 


Dr. Clifford and the Nonconformists are promised an 
Education Bill next session; and Mr. Asquith trusts it 
““ may prove satisfactory ’’. At a very gloomy meeting 


letter from the Prime Minister to this effect was read 
by the Rev. F. B. Meyer. The audience was thankful ; 
but depressed. They have been put last, as usual, and 
they do not even know that their measure will have 
pride of place in 1913. One ray of hope, said Dr. 
Clifford, had come from the letter; but it was not a 
particularly bright ray. Finally he moved a lugubrious 
resolution—hope and disappointment strangely mingled 
—which was carried with great enthusiasm. 


We have sympathy with the deputation the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury received with very little enthu- 
siasm on Tuesday, not because they would ‘‘ correct ”’ 
the Authorised Version of the New Testament (a work 
of supererogation), but because they expect by that 
correction to get the Revised Version put on the shelf. 
To anyone with an ear for English or with any literary 
sense at all, to anyone in short who is not a Philistine, 
the idea of reading the Revised instead of the Authorised 
Version in churches is anathema. The Revised Version 
is a work of grammarians—particles, enclitics, and 
other nothings which concern scholars but not men 
and women. The majesty of rhythm of the Authorised 
Version is itself religious and speaks to the soul of 
educated and uneducated alike. The Revised, being a 
bad cross between English and Greek, can touch neither. 
As to scholastic nicety, the Bible is not the heritage of 
grammarians but of the common people. Dare anyone 
say that before the Revised Version our people believed 
what was false and were less true Christians? If not, 
religiously the question drops. 


We were glad to read in the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ of 
Monday last a letter from Sir Philip Burne-Jones de- 
ploring the conduct of spectators at Olympia. In 
earlier days it was possible to see ‘‘ The Miracle ’’ in 
tolerable peace ; but success has brought the usual bad 
crowd. A visit we made to Olympia some ten days 
ago was spoiled by a continuous stealthy babble of 
comment, explanation, criticism. Silence strictly en- 
joined means continuous conversation conducted in the 
kind of whisper that carries with a force and precision 
more deadly disconcerting than a megaphone. We are 
delighted to know how successful this enterprise has 
been, especially as it means that Professor Reinhardt 
is coming again next year. But the success of ‘‘ The 
Miracle ’’ has had its trials for those who discovered it 
before the ‘‘ Daily Mail’? had drummed in the camp- 
following rag-tag. The level of present audiences is 
exactly measured by the fact that, decorously restrain- 
ing their enthusiasm on all the really important occa- 
sions, they inevitably applaud the mechanics of the 
conflagration scene. 


Mr. Shaw’s straight talk to the middle classes, fired 
point-blank at a genteel suburb of North London last 
Tuesday evening, was not so audacious as it seemed. 
It is comparatively safe to denounce the middle classes 
to a middle-class audience, because every member of 
the audience knows that the prophet is denouncing not 
him, but his neighbour. The middle class only exists 
collectively : no one ever admits that he belongs to the 
collection. Contempt and derision of the middle classes 
are heard at their bitterest and best, in fact, on the lips 
of people who by every test—intelligence, manners, 
conversation, and liability to excessive rates—are essen- 
tially of the ‘‘ middle station of life ’’. 


Mr. Shaw’s contempt is not of the bird that fouls 
its nest. He, at any rate, is entirely outside his own 
definition of the middle-class man. Middle-class 
people, as Mr. Shaw explained to them on Tuesday, 
are cads. Mr. Shaw defines a ‘‘ cad’’ as one who is 
terrified lest he should do the State sixpennyworth of 
work for fourpence. This is the spirit of the trades- 
man in the sense which has brought contempt upon 
trade. It is the way of the middle class. It is not the 
way of a gentleman. Every gentleman is resolved, if 
possible, to die leaving the community in his debt. 


We would like to ask Mr. Shaw whether he accepts 


of the National Free Church Council on Tuesday a 


the full consequences of an analogy which he drew and 
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pointed in the phrase ‘‘ industrial army ”’. Mr. Shaw 
holds that the labourer not only has the ‘‘ right to 


work’, but the right to a perpetual pension in the 
intervals of unemployment. He argues that the soldier 
is paid in time of peace ; and that the industrial soldier, 
in whose moral and physical fitness the State is equally 
interested, should be fed, clothed, housed, and trained 
in time of unemployment. Yes ; but the soldier is under 
martial law. If he fails, when called upon, to give 
reasonable satisfaction to his employer, the State, he 
is likely to be shot. Is Mr. Shaw prepared to shoot 
malingerers of the industrial army? If he is not, his 
vision of the State will require everyone to be a gentle- 
man. The middle class, he tells us, is made up of 
‘‘eads’’. Either Socialism must shoot and otherwise 
abolish the cads, or it must turn them into gentlemen. 


Modern art, says Mr. Frederic Harrison, is the cult 
of the foul—instance ‘‘ La Vieille Heaulmiére’’ of 
Auguste Rodin. ‘* ‘ La Vieille Heaulimiére ’ is the hor- 
rible image of a wicked crone, unlovely and valueless in 
art—it is simply shocking ’’.. Mr. MacColl has been at 
some pains in an admirable article in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’’ of this month, and in a letter to the ‘* Morn- 
ing Post’’ of Wednesday last, to teach Mr. Harrison 
a few neglected commonplaces of esthetics. He shows 
Mr. Harrison how the crone may be unlovely to the 
eye that is looking for womanly perfection, but beauti- 
ful to the eye that is looking for ‘‘ rhythm in line, pro- 
portion in parts, harmony in colour’’, or for ‘‘ the 
engraving of Time in fold and wrinkle ’’ which gives 
to this figure a deep human significance. Mr. Harri- 
son has tried to make out that Rodin is one of the artists 
who are intending to shock our grandmothers. Mr. 
MacColl maintains that it is our grandmothers who 
shock Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison, of course, ignores the very necessary 
distinction between ‘‘ loveliness ’’ and *‘ beauty ’’. He 
is with the majority of those who affect enthusiasm for 
the beautiful in confusing esthetic beauty with the 
qualities of health, youth, charm, or character that 
makes many a,woman lovely who is esthetically but 
poor material for an artist. Mr. MacColl goes boldly 
to the extreme of his position in a notable pas- 
sage: ‘‘ The truth is that the element of beauty in a 
lovely woman is small in comparison with the attraction 
she exercises by her perfection as a woman. A human 
being, considered rhythmically, is at the best a spoiled 
animal, distorted by standing on its hind legs. We 
condone the loss of beauty for the sake of the measure 
of divinity which the animal through this loss has 
attained ; but in beauty, pure and simple, a toad is more 
complete than an Apollo or a Venus ”’. 


So tar as promises go, Mr. Hammerstein outbids 
Covent Garden. His committee may not be so strong 
from the society point of view as the Syndicate’s ; but 
it includes the Duke of Argyll, the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Earl of Harewood, Lord Howard de Walden, and 
—others. If he does not ‘ present ’’ the ‘‘ Ring ’’ or 
‘“‘ Tristan ’’’, he demands no more than a guinea for 
a stall. This is half-a-guinea too much, half-a-guinea 
more than he will get; and if at the lower prices of 
the last five weeks he can cover expenses, there is no 
earthly reason why he should not make a clear profit 
by charging, say, fifteen shillings or even twelve-and- 
six. Nothing better than the performances he gave at 
the low prices could be wished for; and Mr. Hammey- 
stein’s talk of the ‘‘ extra expenses ’’ of the Grand 
Season is nonsense. 


Two operas by British composers will be produced, 
‘““ The Children of Don ’’ by Mr. Joseph Holbrooke and 
‘“Fionn and Tera’’ by Learmont Drysdale. The 
libretto of the first is by Lord Howard de Walden, 
of the second by the Duke of Argyll. The House of 
Lords being now paralysed, peers are turning to other 
occupations. Libretto-writing is not a very dignified 
art—to speak plainly, the output is generally sheer 
drivel—however, a lord’s libretto secures for a composer 
the production of his work. The hungry hack, poor 
devil, will be crowded out. 


THE BREACH. 


HAT a real wide gaping breach has been made in, 
the Government defences by the South Man- 
chester election is not only plain but admitted ; admitted. 
by Liberals and all their various allies. The admission 
is perhaps even more significant than the fact, for no 
party ever admits that an election has made an im- 
pression on its armour if it is possible to avoid it, 
Ministerialists and their papers have had the decency 
to drop the attempt to treat this set-back lightly, as an. 
accident and without significance. They do not dispute 
the hit. So we need not insist on the ** meaning of 
Manchester or ‘* the Manchester moral (how fatally 
Manchester lends itself to alliteration !) nor repeat that 
Manchester sounds the Government's death-knell or 
puts on the black cap; nor even that this is the begin- 
ning of the end. These picturesque phrases have been 
done full justice to by Unionist evening papers. Pans. 
may now give place to work. Winning an election, 
like any other victory, produces little result unless fol- 
lowed up. We have made our breach: how can we get 
in? If we are slack, the Government may conceivably 
mend it before we are in. The thing for us to do is. 
to keep the defenders too busy everywhere else to have’ 
time or strength to mend this breach. 

Liberals do not try to explain away this election, but 
they do try to explain it, as they are quite entitled to do, 
Both sides want to know what caused what happened. 
The commonest explanation is the unpopularity of the 
Insurance Act. This is a favourite diagnosis, because 
this unpopularity, while admitted, is assumed to be 
temporary, and so it leaves room for a not very distant 
return to Liberalism. The line now is that the Govern- 
ment were consciously doing for the good of the country 
what could not pay them at elections. The Government 
are noble martyrs for social reform. The ‘* West- 
minster Gazette ’’ is quite emotional at the prospect of 
its party wearing the martyr’s crown on the top 
of the diadem they will soon resume as victors when 
the Insurance Act comes to be understood and appre- 
ciated at its true worth. Well, it is not much of a 
martyrdom any way, if they knew the Bill was going 
to pay them in the end. But does any one in the world 
really believe that Mr. Llovd George thought he was 
doing an unpopular thing when he started his insurance 
scheme? Did he tell that story to his colleagues in the 
Cabinet? Did they have an autumn session to win 
martyrdom? What is the use of such pretence? If 
Ministerialists have the honesty to admit the serious- 
ness of their defeat at Manchester, why cannot they be 
equally honest about the Insurance Act? Mr. Lloyd 
George made a bad calculation. He thought his scheme 
would do some good and at the same time be a great 
popular success. If it ever gets into working order, 
which is quite doubtful, it may do some good; but it 
certainly is not a popular success. It would take much 
indeed to persuade us that the Bill would ever have 
seen the light, had its author had any foresight as to 
how it would be received by the country. Naturally 
Unionists are accused of making illegitimate capital out 
of the Bill’s unpopularity. We are exploiting temporary 
hostility, born of popular ignorance, to what we know 
to be a great social reform. But what Unionist can- 
didate has opposed national insurance and said he 
would wish for no scheme at all? If, on the 
other hand, he honestly thinks the present scheme 
is full of defects, why on earth should he not say 
so? If he believes that the bargain is not so good 
for the working-class contributor as Mr. Lloyd 
George makes out, why again should he not say 
so? If he thinks, as many do, that the thrifty, 
decently-off working man could do better for him- 
self than he will under this Act, the candidate not 
only may say it, but he ought to say it. He is not 


acting fairly by those he wants to represent, if he does 
not. And if it is true that the Act does little for the 
better-off working people, it certainly does a vast deal 
less for the really poor, whom it hardly tries to reach. 
Is the candidate to hide this from the poor elector 
and let him be taken in by Mr. George’s optimisnr 
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which would almost persuade us that everybody was to 
get everything for nothing? These criticisms of the 
Act may be right or may be wrong : that is not the point. 
The charge against Unionists is one of bad faith. If 
the Act were wilfully misrepresented, or if a Unionist, 
claiming to support the principle of national insurance, 
denounced the compulsory contribution by the people 
without supporting a non-contributory scheme instead, 
then we should say he was not honest and would be 
open to the charges made. The contributory element 
is not open to attack except by him who is in favour 
of a non-contributory scheme or of no scheme. But 
we know of none who attacks it. So far as we can 
see the fault of Unionist candidates is that they are 
benefited by a measure’s unpopularity which was not 
of their doing and which they probably did not expect ; 
that they do not refuse to be helped by an accident. 
Would any candidate, and why should any candidate ? 
and what a fool he would be, if he did ! 

Then we are told the Coal Strike helped to defeat 
them at Manchester. In so far as the strike would tend 
to discontent with everything, it may have made against 
the powers that be. There is nothing in the issue itself 
to make the electors vote Unionist. If the Government 
‘have lost through the strike we should say it was bad 
luck, for we do not see that the Government have been 
remiss in that matter. On the other hand, they would 
be reaping the just reward of weakness and want of 
honesty in passing a Trade Disputes Bill which most 
of themselves condemned and which has paved the way 
for most of this industrial unrest. 

But the Coal Strike and the unpopularity of the In- 
surance Act cannot explain this election. It is not 
enough to account for the enormous change in a place 
where everything local was in favour of the Radical 
eandidate, himself a Manchester man and large employer 
of labour. In South Manchester there is only the 
material which the Radical wire-puller counts favourable 
to his party. The loss of Manchester in 1906 and the 
failure to recover any of its divisions in 1910 has been 
the gravest of all electioneering set-backs to the 
Unionists. _ We could not be sure the country was 
swinging decisively back to us until we had made some 
impression on Manchester. Manchester all against us 
was an obstruction to Tariff Reform which Tariff Reform 
must remove before it could be carried. Now we have 
won back one of the most Radical divisions, if not the 
most Radical, inthe whole city. We can now go ahead. 
It is evident that the Government has lost its hold 
on the country. It has been found out. It is the old 
story: the working classes are sick of mere political 
destructiveness ; they have got all the social reform this 
Government is good for, and they have no interest in 
breaking the Union between Ireland and England, 
between Church and State; they know they will gain 
nothing by the spoiling of the Church in Wales; the 
agricultural people have long since repented of the 
attack on the country gentlemen, and see with distrust 
and alarm the land passing from land-owners to land- 
companies, the new rich man, and the smart week- 
ender from town. Both in town and country the work- 
ing people have come to the conclusion that they will 
get no more out of this Government. They have in 
their own minds thrown this Government aside. 

‘*Once more into the breach.’’ We have made a 
breach, but we have not yet taken the place. So long 
as this Ministry holds office, the danger is great. They 
still have much power for mischief. We must get them 
out somehow before they can take advantage of the 
Parliament Act. This has not been made more easy by 
the probable dropping of the Government Franchise 
Bill. That would have split ‘the Government irre- 
trievably on women's suffrage, and resignation or 
dissolution would have followed. We cannot regret 
the change of plan, as it puts off women’s suffrage 
as a practical matter indefinitely. To prevent women’s 
suffrage is even more important than to get this 
Government out of office. The Government will 
go at the end of this Parliament, in any case; 
women’s suffrage once a fact would be much more 
difficult to get rid of. | None the less it is of enor- 


mous importance to make the Government dissolve this 
year. If they get through this year, they will very 
possibly last to the end of the Parliament, which would, 
or should, mean Home Rule and Welsh Disestablish- 
ment done. This Government has not wanted resolu- 
tion; it has, indeed, been brutally resolute. We can 
quite imagine Ministers setting their teeth and hanging 
on doggedly in defiance of popular opinion. After all, 
they did not pass their Parliament Act for nothing. It 
is precisely the present state of things it was framed to 
meet. It would never be needed to pass a Bill the 
country wanted. It comes in when a Bill has to be 
passed which the country does not want. The Govern- 
ment will stultify themselves if they give way. The 
hope is to wear down their supporters. Their zeal in 
the Commons is already dwindling; they are getting 
tired. The Opposition must keep up the attack as they 
are doing now, and the Government force may be worn 
out long before two vears have passed. 


THE FEMINIST LESSON. 


bed ‘* Sour John Knox ’’—for Browning’s epithet may 

still serve, in spite of Henley’s protest—had been 
born three centuries later, and been confronted with the 
conspiracy against decency and the common weal of 
which we have recently witnessed so many flagrant 
examples, he would certainly have made his “‘ blastes ”’ 
even more fiery than they were. True, his denuncia- 
tions were primarily directed against queens, and 
Elizabeth, when she came to the throne, never forgave 
him; but since the outrages of these viragoes seem 
designed to stop at nothing short of a sex war, in which 
man shall be treated no longer as a co-operator in the 
work of social reform, but as an enemy to be vanquished, 
there seems little to choose between the two phases. 
‘‘To promote a woman to bear rule, superiority, 
dominion, or empire above any realm is repugnant to 
nature, contrary to God, and, finally, it is the sub- 
version of good order, of all equity and justice.’? Could 
the declaration be bettered, in view of recent happen- 
ings? Perhaps the discreetly valiant lady for whom 
the police of London are searching so diligently had not 
seriously entertained the hope of asserting a personal 
‘* regiment ’’ over these lands, with a Cabinet composed 
of these wealthy organisers of riot of whom she is merely 
the most bold. No one denies the energy and zeal 
with which this nefarious propaganda has been carried 
on; the point of real importance is that at last 
a long-suffering public has awakened to a sense of the 
real danger by which it is threatened, and the agitation 
has defeated its own ends. 

No arguments we or anyone else could address either 
to the ‘‘ militant ’’ suffragette—an absurdly misused 
epithet—since none but a drunken soldier would seek 
to exhibit his warlike prowess in destroying the property 
of inoffensive civilians—or her male accomplice—would 
pierce the triple plating of ignorance, unreason, and 
prejudice; but they are, after all, a small section of 
public opinion. The vast majority of reasonable men 
and women will listen to argument the more that they 
have noted the very remarkable change in public opinion 
that has made itself apparent in the last week. There 
was a time when any outbreak of vulgarity on the part of 
these women was alleged (by themselves) to evoke a 
fresh accession of recruits and funds to their cause. 
That time has passed, and the good-humoured and 
tolerant indulgence, as towards noisy but amusing chil- 
dren, has given place to a very earnest determination 
that the rowdyism shall be treated just as any similarly 
objectionable outbreaks on the part of male hooligans 
would be. 

The first fallacy underlying their contention should 
surely be obvious even to themselves. They have told 
us, with maddening iteration, that if they only continue 
to make themselves objectionable enough they will at 
last obtain their desired end, and that, since their object 
is nominally political, they are entitled to be treated 
with the respect due to honest conviction. Not for 


them, they proclaim, the punishment rightly awarded 
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to the vulgar thief or housebreaker. It is to the 
criminal, then, that these women choose to liken them- 
selves, without the criminal’s excuse. The ordinary 
criminal is, often enough, scarcely to be held responsible 
for his actions. Heredity, environment, moral train- 
ing—a hundred things outside his own volition may 
have conspired to produce him, and his punishment is, 
or should be, more often a method of moral isolation 
than a piece of social vengeance. Education, gentle 
breeding, and sometimes wealth have done little for these 
suffragettes—have, indeed, but robbed them of their 
only excuse, for they have made it abundantly clear that 
whatever else they may be fitted for, a share in the 
government of the country is entirely outside their 
grasp. In some cases, no doubt, they resemble the 
ordinary wrong-doer, in that they present the patholo- 
gist with curious matter for study—and therefore for 
sympathy, of a certain kind. But beyond that, law- 
breakers must look for no mercy, however they may 
be dressed; for the wealthy inciters to riot, and their 
deluded dupes, are not in a higher but lower category 
than a mob of the unemployed who pull down railings or 
loot bakers’ shops. Envisaged thus, the cry of the 
suffragette for treatment as a political offender is seen 
to be the most childish feature of a singularly childish 
enterprise. 

There is equally little substance in the analogy which 
some of them seek to draw between the present agita- 
tion for female enfranchisement and that which pre- 
ceded and accompanied the passing of the Reform Act 
of the third decade of the last century. Itis not a point 
to be willingly dwelt on by any woman-suffragist who 
has studied that period with anything approaching in- 
timacy. Surely she would hardly claim kinship with the 
blackguardism that was invoked and organised by the 
promoters of that Act. Yet, for good or ill, it pro- 
duced consequences almost trivial compared with those 
which are bound to follow even a partial enfranchise- 
ment of women. We need not discuss the so-called Con- 
ciliation Bill, since friends of that oddly-named measure 
seem reconciled to its abandonment. No savage 
mother ever exposed an unwanted child to the 
chances of the forest more cheerfully, or with a more 
contented belief in the certainty of its destruction. It 
is impossible to believe that it can survive, but should 
it by a miracle reach a second reading what can it profit 
its unlucky and embarrassed parents? That it might 
wreck the present Government is the one (but sufficient) 
merit of the queer little monster. 

Our most urgent appeal, however, must be addressed 
to the ‘‘ moderates ’’—those who allege that they 
labour only for the enfranchisement of women by con- 
stitutional methods. Let the phrase pass for what 
it is intended to convey, implying the decorous 
people who, believing quite honestly that the sky would 
speedily glow with the millennial dawn could some 
thousands, or millions, of women have the wonderful 
privilege of casting a vote for some party-driven candi- 
date, ask decently that men shall admit them to such 
a joy. It has been a common experience, since the 
wilder methods of the notoriety-hunters came into 
prominence, for these gentler spirits to assure us, after 
some particularly flagrant outbreak, that they do not 
approve of such measures. But there their disapproval 
ends. It is time to ask all decent women—and a few 
strange men—what they are doing in that galley. They 
can hardly hope to escape the destruction on which the 
others are hurling themselves. We are profoundly con- 
vinced that there is in this country no real or general 
desire for a change so disastrous and vast as is sought, 
and the strenuous refusal to admit that the whole ques- 
tion is precisely the one of alf others which should be 
submitted to a referendum is the most significant proof 
that the change is not desired. For ourselves, we 
should be content that the referendum should be to all 
adult women, as well as men. Meanwhile, the mode- 
rates have a clear duty set before them. They are 
called on, not merely to write decorous letters regretting 
the “‘ ill-advised ’’ excesses of the wild women, but to 
declare in unmistakable accents that they will have 


nothing further in common with them. They must 
come out and be separate from the rioters. Or they 
must expect to be confounded with them, and need not 
wonder that they are suspect all over the country with 
secretly sympathising with the breakers of windows. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


N R. BONAR LAW’S challenge of our prepared-. 


ness for war still seems to worry Ministers, 
When the Army Estimates are presented in the House 
of Commons, the Minister in charge as a rule devotes 
his whole speech to a general review of the mili- 
tary policy adopted, and to the details of the actual 
estimates. Current matters of controversy do not 
figure prominently in the introductory statement, 
although the subsequent course of the debate may bring 
them to the fore. The Under-Secretary, however, 
devoted practically half his speech to answering and 
attacking Mr. Bonar Law’s remarks at the Albert 
Hall; and it was only when he had completed these 
exercises that he began to treat of the matter in hand. 
A Minister who arrives in the House primed with a 
mass of technical details, prepared for him by the best 
experts available, inevitably starts with a good deal 
in hand; and certainly Mr. Seely did his best, after Lord 
Haldane’s example, to cloud the issue in a maze of 
facts and words. But Lord Haldane is a master of this 
kind of word-clouding, and his understudy has not yet 
acquired the art. He asserted over and over again 
that our rifle was the best in the world; and he assured 
the House on his honour that the supply of ammunition 
was adequate. But several points emerge clearly from 
the controversy. The trajectory of the rifle does not 
compare favourably with those of other nations, as 
anyone who takes the trouble to go to the School of 
Musketry can see for himself, where a series of posts 
along a range of 800 yards indicate where the French 
and German rifles could hit a man, and where ours could 
not. Both Lord Haldane and Mr. Seely advance argu- 
ments to show that the trajectory is not everything, 
which is, of course, true as far as it goes. But with- 
out verbiage there can be no possible doubt by 
all reasonable and open-minded men, whether soldiers 
or civilians, that this is a serious handicap. More- 
over, it is clear that this defect was already realised 
by Lord Haldane and his advisers. It is only now 
that the issue has been raised so pertinently by Mr. 
Bonar Law that they have begun with one accord 
to make excuses. We had this clearly laid down by 
Lord Haldane some two years ago, when he said that 
‘“we shall never have a proper rifle until we have one 
which will stand a much greater degree of breech- 
pressure than the rifle of to-day’’. Having admitted 
this, the Government are without excuse for taking no 
steps till recently to remedy this defect, or even, in 
so vital a case, to obtain a new rifle, whatever it might 
cost. Doubtless they would have done so, had not 
the demand for cash wherewith to finance crude 
social schemes—which after all have not averted the 
appalling industrial situation which faces us to-day 
—been so great, or the antipathy of the extreme wing 
of the party towards expenditure on preparedness for 
war been so pronounced. As to the adequacy of the 
supply of ammunition, we have no means of judging 
beyond Mr. Seely’s assurances. But by the analogy 
of the previous achievements of Liberal administrations, 
we have no reason for being too sanguine. To poach 
upon reserves of stores is an easy way of reducing 
expenditure, and it has the advantage of eluding alto- 
gether the vigilance of those who are not behind the 
scenes. 

During the second day’s debate on the Estimates, 
Mr. Wyndham—than whom probably no man on either 
front bench knows his subject better—covered a wider 
field. Very rightly he deplored the precedence given 
to the Army over the Navy Estimates. The latter 


should be seen first, otherwise it is impossible to judge 
of the adequacy of the military provision which has 
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been made. Few Army Estimates of modern years 
have been of a more commonplace character. They 
contain only one new feature, an increase of £170,000 
due to the additional amount to be spent on aviation, 
which has the effect of raising the. total sum from 
£ 27,690,000 to £/27,860,000. Mr. Wyndham devoted 
a good portion of his speech to a consideration of 
the Expeditionary Force, which Mr. Seely had told us 
in general terms showed steady progress. Too much 
reliance, however, seems to be placed on the part which 
the Reserve will play in this matter. Before very long 
the size of this will materially decrease. Added to 
which this period will coincide with a very anxious 
crisis in the fortunes of the Territorial Force, when 
the engagement of some 80,000 men may come to an 
end. But even if the Reserve were always as strong 
as it now is, the peace establishment of infantry units 
is so low at present that mobilisation for war will neces- 
sitate the introduction of some 500 reservists of sorts 
per battalion, a far larger proportion than is desirable 
for instant efficiency. Naturally we are told again 
that the Regular Army can now rely on the Special 
Reserve to fill the ranks. This is so, and always has 
been to some extent. But it must be remembered that 
in all our great modern wars hitherto Special Reserve 
or Militia battalions have been also required for other 
duties. In order to free regular units from garrison 
duty for work in the field, the Militia were utilised for 
garrisoning such places as Malta, Portsmouth, 
Chatham, Dover, and many others, which must always 
be occupied, and also occasionally for line of communi- 
cation work. According to the present plan, it is con- 
templated that all except 27 battalions will be utilised 
to reinforce the line. How then can these duties be 
performed? Moreover, will the five months’ initial 
training that the Special Reserve receive be sufficient 
to make them capable of taking the field with success? 
Apparently not, if we are to follow Lord Haldane in 
condemning the four months’ initial training the 
National Service League propose for their compulsory 
levies as being inadequate to fit them for the duty of 
undertaking the defence of these islands. The remedy 
is obviously an increase in establishment of regular 
units in order to render them at the start of a campaign 
more independent of extraneous aid. 

Lord Haldane’s clear thinking seems to have landed 
him in a hopeless muddle. He began by reducing the 
Regular Army in order to effect economies ; and on this 
service he has effected a saving of some two millions. 
But against this he has increased by a million the 
amount expended on the auxiliary forces, the real 
objects or uses of which have never been clearly defined. 
We are told that the Navy is supreme, and that its 
supremacy will be a lasting factor. It might be said 
then we do not require a Territorial Force at all. But 
if we do, in all reason it should be made an effective 
one, which it certainly is not at present. In order to 
keep the numbers going, it was necessary last year to 
grant leave from camp to many thousands of men; and 
even beyond this 41 officers and 6700 men were absent 
without leave. It becomes then a grave question 
whether this extra million might not more advantage- 
ously have been expended on the Regular Forces, which 
at least would have produced a tangible result. Of 
course, we all admit that the new Territorial organisa- 
tion is a vast improvement on that of the old Volun- 
teers. But that is not everything. Nor can it by itself 
make the force capable of fulfilling its function of 
guaranteeing the safety of the country, when the 
Expeditionary Forces have sailed. Granting that we 
want such a force, it should be made really efficient ; 
and we see no way by which this can be done but by 
making service for home defence compulsory, which 
would enable us to make provision that a continuous 
period of training should precede instead of follow the 
outbreak of war. The present policy is a compromise, 
and compromises in war have not hitherto led to 
successful results. 


MR. McKENNA ECCLESIASTICAL 
COMMISSIONER. 


Wwrat man can solemnly and in the presence of 
God testify and declare that he is a member of 
the Church of England by law established? The ques- 
tion is one that is at the present time of considerable 
legal and moral importance to the Home Secretary, to 
the Church of England, and to the co-religionists of the 
right honourable gentleman aforesaid, to wit the Con- 
gregationalists, or, to give them their more historic 
name, Independents. Mr. McKenna, as everybody 
now knows, has been made an Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioner. Now the Ecclesiastical Commission owes its 
origin to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act of 1836, 
and section one of that statute provides that the Com- 
missioners shall include the Archbishops, the Bishop of 
London, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President of the 
Council, the Lord High Treasurer or First Lord of the 
Treasury, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
such one of his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State 
as shall for that purpose be nominated by his Majesty 
under his Royal sign manual (such Lord Chancellor, 
Lord High Treasurer or First Lord of the Treasury, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Secretary of State 
being members of the United Church of Great Britain 
and Ireland), and others. We admit that the expres- 
sion ‘‘ United Church of Great Britain and Ireland ”’ is 
somewhat mysterious, but whatever it means it cer- 
tainly should exclude from the Commission a Con- 
gregationalist. | However, the seventy-eighth section 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission Act of 1840 makes 
it clear that the reference is to the United Church of 
England and Ireland. But setting this point aside, 
section 3 of the Act of 1836 declares that every Com- 
missioner, not being an Archbishop or Bishop, shall 
make the solemn declaration of membership to which 
our last paragraph refers. Mr. McKenna has not yet 
made this declaration. He has, however, told the 
House of Commons that he regards himself as a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, who avails himself of the 
Toleration Acts, and he has not resigned his office. ~ 
Now this quibble by which he defends himself is alike 
disingenuous, irrelevant, and bad Jaw. It is based on 
an exploded legal theory that the law regards every 
Englishman as a member of the Established Church. 
But even if this theory were good law, it would not 
serve. Mr. McKenna is not required to state solemnly 
and in the presence of God what faith the law supposes 
him to hold. He has to declare that he is a member of 
the Church of England in a religious sense, for he has 
to make the declaration ‘‘ before God’’. Now, as we 
shall see later, Mr. McKenna, as a Congregationalist, 
cannot be in any true sense a member of the Church 
by law established, since he dissents from its polity 
as being contrary to the religion of Christ. It is a 
hard thing, but true, to sav with Lord Wolmer that for 
any Congregationalist, be he Home Secretary or not, 
to make that declaration is not only to commit perjury, 
but to approach blasphemy. 
These are the morals of the matter, but let us look 
a little further into the wretched legal quibble. It is 
true no doubt that all Dissenters, if baptised per- 
sons, are on the Catholic principle common to both 
the Roman and Anglican Communions members of 
the Church. Unquestionably the Church has its mission 
to them all and a duty to bring them into its 
fold. This Catholic doctrine was perverted by Erastian 
lawyers into the ridiculous theory that every English- 
man is a member of the Church of England. It never 
was true, for, to take one instance, a Jew could never 
be a Churchwarden. In fact, however, this fancy has 
now been abandoned by the law, and the current legal 
definition of a member of the Church of England is 
that given by Mr. Justice Stirling in the case of the 
Perry Almshouses. ‘‘ Whatever difficulty ’’, said that 
learned Judge, ‘‘ there may be in giving a strict legal 
definition of what constitutes membership of the Church 
of England, I think that a person who has been bap- 
tised, has been confirmed, or is ready and desirous to be 
confirmed, and is an actual communicant, does hold 
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the status of a member of that Church, and would 
ordinarily be regarded and spoken of as such.”’ = Mr. 
McKenna or his prompter in ecclesiastical law at the 
Home Office will find these words in the Law Reports 
on page 400 of the first volume Chancery Division for 
1898. They show what view a straightforward English 
Judge took on the question, and they leave the Home 
Secretary without the shadow of an excuse for remain- 
ing an Ecclesiastical Commissioner. 

Now let us look at the question as it affects Church- 
men. The Ecclesiastical Commission has great powers, 
and these powers are for causes that we cannot now 
discuss steadily on the increase. It very largely controls 
the question of Church extension, and no small portion 
of the revenue of the Church is under its control. It 
is in a word a great ecclesiastical trust, and it is only 
tolerable as long as it is directed by honest Churchmen. 
Let us suppose that Mr. McKenna’s appointment is 
accepted. There is no guarantee that in times to come 
the Nonconformists of the Dr. Clifford type may not 
make up the majority of the Commission and use its 
vast powers to strangle the spiritual life of the Church 
of England. To those who insist that this is an idle 
fear, for Nonconformists are honourable men, the 
answer is simple. The men whom we fear are the 
men who are already using their legal powers to starve 
and harass Church schools out of existence. They 
who rob the children of their faith will not be over- 
tender of the religion of the adult. Therefore Church- 
men must see to it that Mr. McKenna abandons a post 
where his presence is not only a discredit to himself, 
but a danger to the Church. 

Let us now regard the matter from the standpoint 
of the faith to which the Home Secretary professes 
allegiance. Let us assume him to be a consistent 
Congregationalist, an iron Independent, and let us ask 
how his faith compels him to regard the Church of 
England. Congregationalism or (to use its more his- 
toric name) Independency is not only Nonconformity ; 
it is also Dissent. Theologically, it regards the 
Catholic basis of the Church of England as an outrage 
on the teaching of the Gospel. To it the Episcopal 
system is of Cesar and the world, not of Christ, and 
from the apostate Anglican Church it is the duty of the 
pious Independent to draw souls desiring a sure way 
of salvation into the conventicles of the converted. 
Illogical and repulsive the tenets of this faith have 
ever sounded to Churchmen, but they have been held 
by some men not destitute of heroism and even of a 
certain sanctity. | Undenominationalism and the New 
Theology have doubtless shattered the old Puritan faith 
of this the most rational of all forms of English dis- 
sent; but still Congregationalists have some regard for 
the history of their Communion. And what can they 
think of one of their body who has claimed to be an 
Independent and is ready to testify and declare in the 
presence of God that he is a member of the Church of 
England by law established? That in their hearts they 
must despise his action we suspect; that political con- 
siderations will keep their tongues tied, we fear. And 
yet if they are silent, it will be a sure proof that 
Nonconformity is on the path to spiritual extinction. 
Tory and High Church as we are, this incident makes 
us long for an hour of old. Oliver Cromwell had his 
faults, and for that matter his hypocrisies. But in 
his worst moments he never made his faith ridiculous 
and contemptible. ‘‘ May the Lord deliver me from 
him ’’ would have been his cry if it had been his mis- 
fortune to run across an Independent of the type of 
Mr. Reginald McKenna. 


TRIPOLI AND THE NEAR EASTERN DANGER. 


HE “sort of which has been going on 
between Turkey and Italy for five months flares 
up occasionally with destructive energy. During the 


last week there has been a serious combat at Derna 
in which the Italians now admit that they have lost 
8 officers and 52 men killed and 13 officers and 164 men 


wounded. These are considerable casualties seeing 
that the Turks were the attacking force. On the fol- 
lowing day there was a skirmish, resulting in 9 Italian 
dead and 28 wounded. The general tale of victims of the 
war since the beginning oflicially admitted by the Italian 
authorities is now very heavy. It will strike the Italian 
people as especially so, for when the war began they 
were informed that it would cost not a soldo nor a 
man. It may also be noted that the Turks have cap- 
tured from time to time very large quantities of Italian 
rifles and a considerable amount of ammunition which 
the Arabs actually use in their attacks. It is true 
that the Chamber has enthusiastically supported the 
Ministry and ratified the Decree of Annexation by 
overwhelming majorities. It is no less certain that 
elected Legislatures after a time may cease to repre- 
sent the electorate. This is so now in this country, 
and examples may be found from time to time in 
every State where parliamentary government exists. 
The feeling of Italy is by no means accurately repre- 
sented by her Deputies, and the state of discontent 
prevailing is marked and growing. Thousands of 
active men are being taken away from their work in 
order to wage an indecisive and ever lengthening cam- 
paign. It is true that no actual increase of taxation is 
being proposed at the moment, and the Treasurer, 
Signor Tedesco, gave the Chamber on Wednesday a 
most optimistic sketch of the national finances. Accord- 
ing to him, no additional taxation will be required, and 
the money already voted for education and public works 
will continue to be expended. This may be satisfactory 
for the moment, but it is not what the Italian nation 
was promised when the war began and approval of it 
was invited. It is absurd to suppose that the Italian 
peasantry or middle-classes really desired that national 
finances should be diverted to the conquest of a barren 
province across the sea which will prove in future a 
fruitful source of expenditure, though not of revenue. 
Indeed this epoch has already begun. The preamble 
of the Annexation Bill sets forth harbours, schools, hos- 
pitals, roads, and railways as already in course of con- 
struction at Tripoli, and the ‘‘ civilising work ’’ of Italy 
is therefore pronounced to be already in progress.. 
This catalogue of ‘‘ civilising influences ’’ by-the-by 
must make water the mouths of the inhabitants of 
Sicily, Sardinia, and the Basilicata! Nevertheless, 
wherever carried out the work is desirable, but it will 
have to be paid for, both the constructive part and the 
upkeep. There is no appreciable prospect of the 
revenue for its support being obtained from the inhabi- 
tants of Tripoli and Cyrenaica. For some time to come 
therefore all this civilisation must be a permanent 
charge on Italian taxes. 

To these unpleasant facts the Italian people are at 
length awakening, and when they are thoroughly 
assimilated there will come a very unpleasant reckoning 
for the Government. Unusually trustworthy informa- 
tion leads us to believe that the Giolitti Cabinet cannot 
long survive. Probably a good deal depends on the 
turn events may take elsewhere. Eastward the out- 
look is by no means encouraging for Italy. In this. 
direction our authority predicts a certain outbreak. 
Both in the Balkans and Albania the subject races have 
already had more than eriough of the Young Turks, and 
Russia, Austria, and the lesser Powers are preparing for 
the inevitable. It is stated in Russian newspapers that 
emissaries of the Committee of Union and Progress 


are travelling through Macedonia threatening further” 


massacres of the Bulgarian inhabitants if they do not 
actively support Mohammedan candidates. 


opposition are said to be conducting the political battle 
without any of the usual guarantees for personal liberty. 
It is hardly therefore to be expected that the oppressed’ 
subjects of the Porte will get any more help from the 
new Chamber or the Ministry it will support than 
from the old. The Montenegrin Foreign Minister, 
quoted by Dr. Dillon in the current number of the 
‘‘Contemporary Review ’’, says: ‘‘In spite of the 
somewhat hopeful view taken in diplomatic circles I 


confess I am pessimistic in my forecast, being con-- 


This is: 
‘‘undue pressure ’’ indeed in electioneering! The: 
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vinced that in the near future a storm will burst in the 
Balkan Peninsula’’. Here is an exceptionally qualified 
observer’s view concurring absolutely with the infor- 
mation we have received from other quarters no less 
able to judge. When the outbreak occurs Austria 
will to a certainty move in her own interest, and what 
better opportunity could she have than the present when 
Italy is otherwise fully engaged? The statement made 
last week that Austria was keeping in hand all the ships 
she could ready for the transport of troops to the Eastern 
shores of the Adriatic bears out this forecast. Thus 
at any moment the occupation of Salonica may be a 
fait accompli, and Italy’s dream of expansion in 
Albania proved to be nothing. _ Italy is intensely disliked 
and no less despised by the vast mass of Austrian 
opinion, and it was only the influence of Count von 
Aehrenthal that prevented it from showing itself in an 
active form. How will the Italian Government fare at 
the hands of patriotic Italy when they are suddenly 
confronted by Austria at Salonica and the Adriatic 
converted into an Austrian lake ? 

It would appear therefore that Italy should welcome 
an end to the war obtained with any show of decency. 
But she cannot withdraw the Decree of Annexation, 
and this the Young Turks, if they value their existence, 
cannot at any price accept. We have therefore an 
impasse, and the only solution can be given by the 
intervention of the five other Great Powers. This is 
also impossible at present. Both Germany and England 
are equally averse from offending either Italy or Turkey, 
and to put on pressure at the present time would 
certainly offend one or both. Every day, however, it 
becomes more vital to stop the war, for with a conflagra- 
tion pending in the Balkans its dangers grow more 
menacing. For ourselves we feel a premonitory 
shudder whenever we read that an Italian warship is 
bombarding some Turkish possession in the districts 
not remote from the Holy Places. This is the kind of 
thing which may seriously inflame Mohammedan 
feeling in India. Yet we cannot absolutely forbid such 
Italian action. The statements which have been cur- 
rent to the effect that our Foreign Office has taken the 
lead in pressing mediation on the combatants are 
false. All this country has done is to offer its good 
offices if they are wanted. Russia has twice moved 
the Powers to offer mediation, and she alone could take 
this step without seriously injuring her own interests. 
Nothing, however, has come of it. Her proposal that 
the Ottoman troops and the Italian fleet should both 
alike withdraw from Tripoli has met with no response. 
Even if it were accepted by the combatants, it would 
not solve the problem, though it would open the way 
for solution. At present, however, neither will budge 
an inch. It looks like stalemate, but the Turks can 
afford to sit down and wait an almost indefinite time. 
To the Italians the position is already proving intoler- 
able, and it may soon become so for the rest of 
Europe. 


THE CITY. 


HE Stock Exchange has maintained its optimism 

as to the short duration of the coal strike, but 

the fact cannot be ignored that the firmness of the 
markets is largely due to their healthy technical condi- 
tion. There is practically no ‘‘ bull ’’ account open in 
home securities; investors have no inclination to sell 
stocks, and the small ‘‘ bear ’’ account is sufficient to 
provide support when quotations show any disposition 
to recede. Consequently dealers, having nothing on 
their books to worry them, are able to look forward 
to the settlement of the coal dispute, when a brisk 
revival in business is confidently expected. A great 
deal of disappointment is felt at the slow procedure of 
the coal negotiations, and towards the end of the week 
the Stock Exchange appeared to be getting tired; but 
the monotony was broken by the Government defeat 
at South Manchester, which was hailed with delight in 
the ‘* House ’’ and caused a sharp recovery in Consols. 


The effect of the disturbance to trade is observable 
in the lack of investment demand. Among the recent 
issues of capital the only conspicuous success was 
that made by Maple and Co., which appealed direct 
to the company’s own shareholders. Of the Canadian 
Government loan of £ 5,000,060, no less than 65 per 
cent. remains in the hands of the underwriters, and the 
Vancouver issue of £1,000,000 was a failure, public 
subscriptions amounting to only 10 per cent. In the 
latter case the lack of response was partly due to the 
growing impression that it is time to put the brake on 
Canadian municipal and industrial borrowing in order 
to allow the flood of recent Canadian offerings to be 
properly digested. 

The Home railway section was enlivened by the 
demand for underground stocks, particularly for 
Metropolitans and Central Londons. It is now admitted 
that negotiations are in progress for the inclusion of 
these two lines in an agreement with the District Rail- 
way, the Underground Electric Railways Company, and 
the London General Omnibus Company. Some time 
may elapse before the official proposals are made, but 
it is understood there will be an advantageous offer 
to the Metropolitan and Central London stockholders, 
under which the receipts of all the companies interested 
will be ‘‘ pooled’’. By this working agreement un- 
necessary competition will be eliminated, and the result- 
ing economies in operating expenses should prove 
beneficial to all parties. 

Occasional weakness has occurred in Canadian 
Pacifics, and Grand Trunk securities have been affected 
by disappointing traffics. In Wall Street a group of 
wealthy speculators started an upward movement, and 
it is believed that one large firm was caught ‘‘ short ’’, 
especially in Steel shares, and forced to cover. There 
was no news of a conspicuously favourable character 
to account for the rise; in fact, the labour outlook in 
the United States is causing apprehensions. Eries were 
particularly strong on rumours of an important re- 
arrangement scheme between certain transcontinental 
lines. As regards the strength of Steels, suggestions 
are made of a possible revival of demand for rails by 
the railroads, though so far there have been no signs 
of new orders coming in. 

The Stock Exchange has been kept alive by the 
activity in Nigerian Tin shares. In the absence of any 
other attraction, speculation has been almost entirely 
devoted to this section. There was nothing else to 
‘‘ oo for ’’; so Nigerian tin received the full benefit of 
the country’s speculating instincts. The rise in 
several shares has been extremely rapid ; big profits have 
been made, and heavy realisations have come on the 
market from time to time. But in spite of the profit- 
taking sharp upward reactions followed each decline, 
and the total volume of business in this department 
put other markets completely in the shade. Anglo- 
Continentals, Nigerian Tin Corporations, and Rayfield 
Syndicates have been the chief features of strength, but 
towards the end of the week, as the fortnightly settle- 
ment approached, the tendency became easier under 
profit-taking, it being understood that carry-over 
facilities would be somewhat restricted. It need hardly 
be said that in a ‘‘ boom ”’ like this the utmost caution 
is necessary on the part of inexperienced speculators. 
Obviously all the Nigerian tin shares on the market 
do not represent undoubted merit ; some of them are 
merely the product of the ‘‘ boom ’’; but it is generally 
expected that the activity in this section will continue 
for some time. 

In other mining shares Coppers have received favour- 
able notice owing to the further rise in the price of the 
metal, and South African gold descriptions benefited 
from ‘‘bear’’ repurchases. The Rubber market 
remained quiet, with some inquiry for the good-class 
shares, and the Egyptian section has provided a bright 
feature in the Oil department. Among Industrials the 
chief item of interest was the announcement of the 
arrangement between the Postmaster-Geyeral and the 
Marconi Company. 
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INSURANCE. 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE CONDITIONS. 


fot a consequence of the National Insurance Act 
increased attention is being paid to the affairs of 
the leading ordinary-industrial life assurance com- 
panies. Four of these companies—the Pearl, the 
Britannic, the Wesleyan and General, and the Pruden- 
tial—have already issued their statements for 1911, and 
in no single instance are the results of the year’s work 
discovered to have been wholly satisfactory. To such 
a pitch of perfection has organisation been carried by 
their managements that increased premium incomes and 
largely augmented funds were inevitable, but the rate 
of progress obtained can at once be seen to have been 
below the average of recent years, and the new business 
returns are disappointing. Strikes and other disturbing 
causes—numerous enough last year—have clearly 
diminished the prosperity of these great businesses, and 
the set-back that has occurred is particularly noticeable 
in connexion with the operations of their industrial 
branches, which issued, as the reports and accounts 
prove, a smaller number of new policies. As always 
happens in a year of widespread unrest, certain com- 
panies did better than others, being less affected by 
influences of a purely temporary character, but in each 
case a very distinct relapse from the highest standard 
is apparent, and the aggregate results are rather dis- 
couraging. 

Although the ordinary branches of most of these com- 
panies do not appear to have suffered to the same extent 
as the industrial branches, the progress made by them 
was less conspicuous than in most recent vears, and the 
revenue accounts would not make pleasant reading, 
were it not for the evidence they afford that economical 
administration in all departments is now the order of 
the day. As typical of the general inactivity to which 
reference has been made we may take the case of the 
Britannic Assurance Company, Ltd., which has its 
headquarters in Birmingham. For several years in suc- 
cession, after the close of the last century, this company 
made exceptionally important strides. Between the 
end of 1900 and the end of 1909 the total funds increased 
from £609,602 to £2,410,248, and the total premium 
income from £698,347 to £1,167,486. Since then, 
much slower progress has been made. In 1909 the pre- 
mium income showed an advance of £'47,861, an amount 
that was much below the average for the preceding eight 
years, but only £25,997 was added to the total in 1910 
and £31,080 last year. In other words the additional 
premium income secured during the last two years 
scarcely exceeded the average gain of the previous nine 
years, and fell short of the results obtained in the best 
of those years. 

That the falling off in this respect was not greater 
may be attributed to the excellence of the organisation 
and the persistency of the agents, who were met with 
difficulties at almost every turn. All ordinary-industrial 
offices felt the pinch both in 1910 and rort, and it is 
almost surprising that any substantial headway was 
made throughout the period. How serious and far- 
reaching was the dislocation of business is shown by 
the comparative results of the last three years. In 1909 
—an unquestionably lean year—the ordinary branch 
gained £14,379 and the industrial branch £31,294, 
whereas the respective subsequent increases were 
£6101 and £19,896 in 1910 and £8190 and £22,890 
last year. The Britannic does not give particulars 
as to the number of industrial policies issued each 
year, but the above figures indicate that the working 
classes found it a difficult matter to pay premiums. 
Their troubles appear to have extended to the grades 
above them, as the return of the ordinary branch for the 
same three years was as follows:— — 


Policies. Sum Assured, Annual Premiums. 
T9090 £539,325 £29,960 
1910 354 437,420 24,507 
8,870 419,460 23,257 


No encouragement is to be found in such figures, 
which go far to prove that the prosperity of all classes 


of the community has diminished as a consequence of 
recent legislation, extra taxation, and constant disputes 
between capitalists and their workpeople. Indeed an 
examination of the accounts of this and other industrial 
life offices would be a disheartening duty, were not their 
ability to overcome difficulties so constantly in evidence. 
During a most unpropitious period the Britannic Assur- 
ance Company was able to add £563,606 to its accumu- 
lated funds—£259,639 in 1910 and £303,967 in 1911; it 
also materially reduced its expenditure in both branches, 
greatly strengthened the stringency of its valuation 
bases, maintained its bonus, and stiffened its financial 
structure. In view of the conditions which existed, 
really excellent work must therefore have been per- 
formed by the management. Out of the profits of the 
last two years £158,500 was added to the actuarial 
reserves, £30,000 to the investment reserve fund, and 
£10,000 was utilised in the creation of a staff pension 
fund; but despite these heavy special demands the 
surplus continued to rise, and an appreciably larger 
bonus than 30s. per cent. might have been declared for 
the past vear. 

What has just been said about the Britannic is equally 
true of most other industrial life offices. Their finances 
have been so skilfully managed, and their present-day 
solvency is so great, that the strain of a prolonged 
period of commercial depression—a_ possibility that 
cannot be ignored—could easily be borne. Probably 
these companies have, as a body, seen their best days, 
and relatively slow growth may be their future lot. 
Their prospects, however, are not of a nature to 
occasion the least alarm. To-day their solvency is 
indisputable, their managements are experienced and 
alert, and have constantly shown an ability to move with 
the times, and there is no reason to suppose that future 
administrations will prove less successful. 


THE WOMEN’S ACHIEVEMENT. 
By Firson Youne. 

WENT last Monday evening to see the great 

suffragist demonstration in Parliament Square. I 
went neither to jeer nor to cheer, but merely to see and 
receive any impression that the suffragists might 
succeed in making upon me. I wanted to know what 
lesson it was they wished the ordinary citizen to learn 
by witnessing their demonstration in force. Earlier in 
the afternoon I had seen a curious sight in the 
Kensington High Street. In the full tide of afternoon 
traffic I saw a woman take a small hammer out of her 
muff and strike at a large plate-glass window. Just 
for one moment I sympathised. I have often thought 
that I too would like to amuse myself by shattering 
with one blow a huge plate-glass window. But the 
woman took no pleasure of this kind in it; it was done 
hurriedly and inartistically. There was a sharp crack, 
and a great star appeared on the window ; but there was 


none of the subsequent refreshing crash and tinkle that 


would gratify the childish physical appetite for breaking 
things. People stopped in the street and looked; and 
while they looked the woman broke another window. 
The shopkeepers ran out ;-and then almost immediately 
the windows of shops farther ahead in the line of march 
were guarded by a defensive line of proprietors and 
assistants, male and female. But no one took any 
steps to interfere with the woman; there was no police- 
man in sight, although a quarter of a mile away I met 
a mounted officer and some constables running towards 
the spot. I cannot imagine a poorer display ; after the 
crack, which made people turn their heads, there was 
no record of this act of heroism except the starred and 
broken windows—merely a picture of ugly and sense- 
less mischief such as apes would perpetrate. 

I remembered that when I stood beside King 
Charles’ statue in the evening and looked down on 
Whitehall packed solid with people—a mass of black 
trimmed with pink faces, with here and there the black 
figures of mounted policemen rising above it, or a 
moving splash of paleness which represented a white 
charger. The crowd was very quiet; and it was a 
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curious thing to stand there in the very centre of London 
and hear hardly anything but the sound of voices talk- 
ing quietly. The general temper of the crowd was 
like that of all English crowds—pleasant and good- 
natured expectation; it gave a curious sense of order 
and security. But every now and then there would be 
a sudden eddy of movement in the black mass, which 
would begin to surge towards the point of interest ; 
and people far away from that point, and unable to 
know or to see anything of what was going on, would 
find themselves carried along for a hundred yards or so 
like corks on a stream, and then as helplessly drawn 
back again. But looking from a distance one could 
see that in the centre of the eddy a policeman had 
arrested a woman, and was quickly bearing her away 
to safety. 

To safety, I say; because the appearance of even a 
single suffragette in the crowd on Monday evening was 
enough to turn the good temper of the throng into 
anger. A subdued but rising roar of vindictive and 
contemptuous booings would rise; the comments one 
heard from the crowd were neither good-tempered nor 
polite ; and I have no doubt that if it had not been for the 
promptitude and dexterity of the police the crowd would 
have handled some of the women very roughly. And 
it was the first time in my experience that I had ever 
been in an English crowd when the deliberate purpose 
of the people was such as to endanger the person of a 
woman. 

This, then, is the grand achievement of the militant 
suffragists; they have broken down the barriers of 
chivalry that have hitherto been the protection of women 
in public in England. It was impossible to be in that 
throng on Monday night and not to realise the change 
that had taken place. Always hitherto the suffragettes 
have been chaffed, but they have been cheered, too; 
they have had the sympathy of the crowd from a purely 
sporting point of view. But that hasnow gone. There 
was no sympathy and no sense of sport on Monday 
night. There were anger and contempt, and a kind of 
bitterness in the crowd that was deplorably eloquent ; 
one thought of a child or an animal, originally sweet- 
tempered and good-natured, that has been so goaded, 
so tried, and so unfairly used that at last the good 
temper has been entirely spoilt until it has become 
dangerous. 

And as I stood there and watched this unfamiliar 
crowd, I looked back over the history of the woman’s 
movement in the last few years and saw the steps that 
had led to this ugly thing. There was so much with 
which to sympathise in it at first; so many brave and 
clever women felt the stimulus of a new interest in life 
and benefited by it. Some of those fair extremists who 
felt that by addressing little crowds at street corners 


they were doing a difficult and risky thing were sup- |. 


ported by the sense that, although difficult and un- 
pleasant, the thing they were doing was useful. Then 
came the days of marching about in vast numbers—a 
perfectly just, harmless, and effective method of demon- 
stration. But that was not enough; an appetite for 
dramatic martyrdom grew out of the unpleasant experi- 
ences which inevitably cropped up when women aban- 
doned the reticent dignity of their sex; and women 
began to chain themselves to railings and conceal them- 
selves in public buildings. They were beginning to 
try to tempt their opponents to violence, and the horrible 
starvation plan in prisons was undertaken with the 
same object. And that having failed, and the public 
being still incorrigibly good-tempered and not to be 
provoked into violence, the next step was the use of 
violence by the women. The stone-throwing, the 
feline attacks on the persons of public men, and now 
this outrageous destruction of public property—is it 
possible that anyone can be blind to the direction in 
which this perfectly logical chain of events is tending ? 
It tends not to the giving of votes to women, but to 
violence and assassination and anarchy. It is as certain 
a fact as the print on this page that if the women them- 
selves do not abandon their present attitude they will 
proceed very soon to assassination. It is logical and 
inevitable ; they have been proceeding to it step by step. 


Each step taken makes the next not only possible but 
necessary. Of the women who so valiantly enrolled 
themselves five years ago, I do not believe that one in 
ten dreamed that she could come to justify to her own 
conscience the stoning of elderly gentlemen and the 
smashing of miles of shop windows. And in the same 
way there are some to-day who would no doubt recoil 
from the suggestion of assassination, whose hands will 
yet be stained with blood. 

In summoning violence to the aid of their cause 
women have put back civilisation by half a century at 
least, and invoked a kind of chaos from which they will 
be the first to suffer; and they have dealt a blow at the 
feminist movement from which it will take a long time 
to recover. One has only to look round England now, 
and compare it with the orderly England of ten years 
ago, to realise how rapidly and widely the appeal to 
violence has spread; and one had only to be walking 
about the streets in London during the last week to 
realise how great a share women have had in substi- 
tuting violence for argument. It is no longer a thing 
to be looked upon passively, as though it were an 
academic political dispute. It is no longer a question 
of votes or no votes; it is a question of order or 
anarchy, of peace or pandemonium, of decency or 
indecency. 

Many gentle and refined women have hitherto sup- 
ported women’s suffrage in the hope that it would add 
the gentle and refining element of their sex to the govern- 
ment of both men and women. Themselves incapable 
of outrage and violence, they have hoped that they could 
secure for poor working women certain measures of 
justice and attention that have long been lacking. But 
such people can no longer support the movement. The 
record of five years is before them ; what have the women 
achieved? They are farther than ever from their poli- 
tical object, which they have failed to achieve ; instead, 
they have set an example of lawlessness and violence 
which is spreading like fire through the country, and 
they have reduced the standard of decency in public 
life. 

That is the net result of the feminine excursion into 
politics. 


FLEDGLINGS OF THE STAGE SOCIETY. 
By Joun PALMER. 


R. C. B. FERNALD, author of ‘‘ 98.9’’, and Mr. 
Norman MacOwan, part author of *‘ The Chalk 

Line ’’, are unknown to me beyond the fact that within 
the last year they have both had plays produced by 
the Incorporated Stage Society. Mr. C. B. Fernald 
obtained his certificate as an “‘ intellectual ’’ with a play 
about marriage, and Mr. Norman MacOwan obtained 
his with a play about a mine. On the evidence of these 
plays I judged respectively of their authors that Mr. 
Fernald would probably come to nothing (except in the 
sense that he would write successful ‘‘new and original 
comedies ’’ for the commercial theatre and make a 
fortune), and that Mr. MacOwan might conceivably 
come to something, when he was articulate enough to 
be appreciated. For Mr. Fernald’s play about marriage 
was second-hand furniture. It was obvious that Mr. 
Fernald would always make it a practice to attend the 
sales. He would attend the very best sales ; he would 
be especially careful never to miss the chance of acquir- 
ing anything almost as good as new from Mr, Shaw. 
Judging from his taste in acquisition, and a certain skill 
he had in arranging pieces to the best advantage, I 
determined that Mr. Fernald was a man of parts, and 


that before long he would probably find a market for 


his derivations. But the work of Mr. MacOwan was 
of a different quality. His play about a mine was as 
raw as the atmosphere of the theatre in which it was 
played. In the intervals of watching the players’ 
breath emerge in cold mist simultaneously with the lines 
they uttered, and in estimating the amount of physical 
energy they were putting into their respective parts 
from the volume and density of the emitted fog, I 


admired the judgment with which the author avoided 
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very many cheap and obvious things, and deplored the 
clumsiness with which he spoiled some of his best 
scenes. The play was provoking and suggestive. 

Mr. Fernald has now been revealed to the public as 
the author of ‘‘98.9’’. But how foolish we were not 
to guess before who was the author. Obviously it was 
the gentleman who attended sales. The production of 
‘*98.9’’ enables us to see how terrible the plays of a 
distinguished author would be without the distinguished 
author. Take, for instance, the plays of Mr. Shaw 
without Mr. Shaw. Mr. Shaw is so modest a man that 
the real reason of the superb quality of his plays would 
never be likely to occur to him. In his studies of self- 
criticism, at any rate, he gives every reason for the 
success of his work but the right one. He tells us that 
his plays are of value because they are a criticism of 
accepted morality ; because he is a political economist ; 
because he deals seriously with social problems ; because 
his characters make long speeches and are fond of dis- 
cussion, etc. But none of these reasons is pertinent 
to the explanation of why we listen to Mr. Shaw and 
accept him as our first dramatic writer. The sole 
reason is less mysterious—namely, that Mr. Shaw’s 
plays are written by Mr. Shaw. I am sorry to strip 
away his modest pretence that there is any virtue in 
Shavian formule or the Shavian outlook to explain the 
excellence of his work. Let anyone of inferior wit, of 
inferior dramatic vision, of inferior literary energy and 
skill, try their ’prentice hands on Shavian formule and 
the Shavian outlook, and it will at once be clear that 
the mere furniture of Mr. Shaw’s theatre is of no more 
intrinsic value to the second-hand purchaser than the 
furniture of Scribe or of Messrs. Melville. Are long 
speeches desirable, or are they tedious? The question 
is idiotic. To point the argument with the immediate 
subject of this article, whereas Mr. Tanner’s long 
speeches are desirable, Mr. Stanley Miles’ long speeches 
in ‘‘98.9”’ are tedious. Does Mr. Tanner talk too 
much? Certainly not; but that is no excuse for Mr. 
Miles. 

Mr. Fernald has given us in ‘‘ 98.9”’ the obverse of 
Miss Whitefield’s pursuit of John in Mr. Miles’ pursuit 
of Grace. Many, perhaps, will think that Mr. Fernald’s 
play is more modern than Mr. Shaw's; because, 
whereas Mr. Tanner ran away from Ann in a motor 
ear, Mr. Miles ran after Grace in an aeroplane. But 
the really melancholy modern thing about this play of 
Mr. Fernald is a trait it shares with every other play 
to-day which touches upon the virtue of becoming a 
parent. Prospective parents of the modern school get 
preeternaturally excited and insistent on the splendours 
of parenthood. They do not simply marry and accept 
the ensuing responsibilities as a natural and desirable 
consequence. They have run as far and as violently 
as possible from the bad, old system of taboo. To 
mention children before marriage was once esteemed 
indelicate. This attitude was the unhealthy and 
extreme result of regarding the marriage of two souls 
as an end in itself. But the modern way is equally 
unhealthy and equally extreme. To talk eugenics, to 
dream ardently of supermen, and to furnish the nursery 
before purchasing the licence ignores marriage 
altogether. The old way was to ignore motherhood 
in the romantic accomplishment of marriage; the new 
way is to ignore marriage in the delirious prospect of 
motherhood. | Humdrum people, ignorant of how the 
potential parent is behaving in theatres of the day, 
probably take the middle path. Regarding marriage 
neither as a simple means nor a conclusive end, they 
look upon it as the end of one chapter and the beginning 
of another, possibly more interesting than its prede- 
cessors. 

One word as to Mr. Stanley Miles. There are people 
whose reputation in conversation is in strict ratio to the 
number of words they are able to deliver in a given 
time. It is their system to talk a great deal on the 
chance of saying something good before the end of the 
evening. Excellent results are sometimes obtained in 
this wav. This sort of man would be poorly equipped 
indeed if he did not succeed in making a few good hits 
out of his great abundance of waste material. It is 


afterwards remembered that Mr. X« said some good 
things at W.’s the other day, and it is generally for- 
gotten that in order to say them he said a great many 
things of no account, and that he successfully baulked 
Messrs. Y. and Z.—two highly intellectual and distin- 
guished persons—of any opportunity to utter the many 
pondered and polished epigrams of which they were 
more than once almost delivered. In the familiar figure 
of Mr. X. we have Mr. Miles to the life. He rattles and 
chatters gaily and inexhaustibly through the evening, 
with the result that he occasionally says a good thing, 
and effectually prevents anyone else from doing so. 

I was sorry to find that Mr. MacOwan’s collaborative 
responsibility for *‘ The Chalk Line”’ is not further 
evidence of his ability to come to something. When 
two authors collaborate I suppose we must assume that 
they are jointly responsible for all their composition 
contains. At any rate, Mr. MacOwan does not object 
to his name appearing in connexion with the new play, 
so that obviously he has no idea how bad it is. Who 
contributed the political economy (very elementary) ; 
who invented the phrase ‘‘ bogey of foreign invasion ”’ ; 
who introduced irrelevant pictures of child life (which 
were very pretty); who borrowed the Countess Derada 
from Sadler’s Wells (with the usual properties : item a 
cigarette, item a meaning smile, item a foreign accent) ; 
who tried in vain to make us excited about a stolen 
secret ; who determined that the play should move too 
slowly for good melodrama and be too superficial for 
anything else ; who allowed the Minister for War to be 
locked up in a room in the North of Scotland when war 
vas breaking out between his Government and a 
Foreign Power; who put in the local colour from 
South Africa—these are questions I prefer to leave 
open as between Mr. MacOwan and Mr. Fabian Ware. 
As to the ultimate merits of Mr.MacOwan, dramatic 
author, ‘‘ The Chalk Line ’’ is inconclusive. Till some- 
thing else turns up I shall continue to remember him 
as the author of a play about a mine, produced by the 
Incorporated Stage Society in a theatre that was very 


cold. 


FUTURIST ACADEMICS, 
By C. H. Baker. 

N our plausible sad world pretensions have ceased to 

be enough; they are so inexpensive, so ingenious, 

and usually so inexact. Thus we instantly suspect exhi- 

bitions whose catalogues are prefaced with introduc- 

tions and concluded with manifestoes. For experience 

teaches that painters who are so tremendously im- 

pressed by their rebelliousness that they think the 

public and the silly critics must be educated and 

initiated by lengthy explanations, metaphorically speak- 

ing do not wash. Their very self-consciousness, as I 

have before endeavoured to explain, inevitably crowds 
out sincerity. 

The Futurists, starting off to the heroic strains of 
‘“Arma virumque cano’’, up to a point are plausible 
enough. This sort of thing—‘‘in the rendering of 
Nature the first essential is sincerity and purity ’’— 
is quite sound and orthodox. Or again—‘‘ To lend an 
allegorical significance to an ordinary nude figure, 
deriving the meaning from objects held by the model, 
is evidence of a traditional and academic mentality, . 
and must necessarily displease us’’. Taken by itself, 
and not applied to the pictures, this reads well; I sup- 
pose it is as old as Art itself, and have no doubt that 
young palolithic artist said just the same about 
academies. But so far as history records no anti- 
academic band, no nor any academy, was ever so fettered 
by conceptual canons as are these academic Futurists. 
I can best explain this by setting forth the ‘‘ laws of 
interior mathematics ’’ that govern Futurist painting 
as well as the unfortunate spectator.—‘‘ With the 
desire to intensify the esthetic emotions by blending 
the painted canvas with the soul of the spectator 
we have declared that the latter must be placed in 
the centre of the picture. . . . The crowd bustling 
(in a riot), and the noisy onslaughts of cavalry 
are translated in sheaves of lines . . . following the 
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general law of violence of the picture. These force- 
lines must encircle the spectator.’’ . . . ‘‘ All objects, 
in accordance with physical transcendentalism, tend to 
the infinite by their force-lines, the continuity of which 
is measured by our intuition. It is these force-lines we 
must draw to lead back the work of art to true paint- 
ing’’. ‘*In the pictural description of the states of 
mind of a leave-taking, perpendicular lines, undulating 
lines . . . may well express languidness. On the 
other hand, horizontal lines . . . brutally cutting into 
half lost profiles or crumbling and rebounding fragments 
of landscape will give the tumultuous feelings of the 
persons leaving.’’ Finally, we have this: ‘‘ One may 
remark in our pictures spots, lines, zones of colour 
which do not correspond to any reality, but which, in 
accordance with a law of our interior mathematics, 
musically prepare the emotion of the spectator ’’. 

Thus I gather these pictures are ‘‘ futurist and the 
result of absolutely futurist conceptions’’. The whole 
thing is so patently and pathetically misguided that one 
simply does not know where to start, or indeed whether 
one ought to start at all. I suppose the prin- 
cipal cause of the non-existence (it is not even failure) 
of these paintings, as art, is that radically and abso- 
lutely their aim is irreconcilable with art. Leaving 
aside these precious force-lines and the rigid laws and 
canons that ‘“‘do not correspond to any reality ’’ but 
vet govern this academy, its other vaunted aim dooms 
it to still-birth: ‘‘The simultaneousness of states of 
mind in the work of art: that is the intoxicating aim 
of our art’’. What thin connexion is there between 
Art and the fleeting casual impressions we_ receive? 
“* How often ’’, we are asked, ‘‘ have we not seen upon 
the cheek of the person with whom we were talking the 
horse which passes at the end of the street?’? I don’t 
remember noting this especial phenomenon; perhaps 
my attention was too concentrated upon my interlocu- 
tor’s cheek. But if I had, if everybody does, what 
has it to do with Art? To paint it were ultra-faithful 
imitation, and does not the Futurist creed say (vide 
P- 33), ‘‘ All forms of imitation must be despised *’? 
Art as a manifestation of developed mentality is not 
chaotic, kaleidoscopic, watery; it is concentrated and 
selective. Inability to keep the mind still and the atten- 
tion fixed is surely the symptom of low development. A 
stack of bricks or a packet of mixed seeds bears the 
relation to architecture or ordered flower-beds that drift- 
ing over-lapping impressions bear to art. Only optical 
researchers, students of consciousness, and various 
sorts of scientists may find the diagrams displayed in 
Sackville Street of interest. 

That is assuming they are genuine records, taken as 
it were from the sensitive film of real impressions. My 
private opinion is that in most cases they are but 
deliberated ‘‘fakes’’. They do not represent almost 
sub-conscious sensations at all; they are carefully culled 
and concocted ‘‘ impressions ’’, For example, No. 28, 
‘‘ The sensations of the artist’s journey from his native 
house to Paris: the proportions and values being ren- 
dered in accordance with the emotion and mentality of 
the painter’’. Taking this literally we see that the 
wheels of a cab struck Signor Severini in exactly the 
same way as did a horse; that a cocher’s hat reproduced 
a sensation identical with that given by a motor ’bus. 
Of course, they did nothing of the sort, but Signor 
Severini thought it would be amusing if they had, or 
possibly after ingenious reflection he actually succeeded 
in remembering these trivialities. The question what 
public interest has the exposure of a mentality that 
records conspicuously such silly details I will not attempt 
to answer. 

It is more complex to decide questions of purity in 
rendering Nature. I understand the same trouble 
arises in literary circles. Things may be made repul- 
sive by sympathy or by antipathy; things like Mrs. 
Warren’s profession. It is the attitude that counts, not 


the repulsion. Would it be unfair to class Signor 


Carra’s ‘‘ Impressions of a Courtesan” with the play. 
Or, taking another view, can we accept this as a genuine 
record of impressions, or should we rather class it as a 
raisonné sort of blood-and-thunder morality picture? 


It is perhaps delicate ground, though exhibition pub- 
licity challenges criticism. In any case the repulsive 
and material grossness of this impression (very different 
from the spiritual grossness of Beardsley) sickens one. 
The same painter’s impressions of ‘* A Swim, the Sen- 
suality (sic) and Coolness of a Bathe in the Mediter- 
ranean ’’ seem to me too much akin, in feeling, to the 
fleshly illustrations that adorn the covers of ‘‘ Sketchy 
Bits’? summer annuals to suggest clean, physical and 
sensuous bliss. Much in the same way Signor 
Boccioni’s ‘‘ Laughter ’’ is gross and blaring, thus re- 
presenting laughter in its coarsest manifestation. Of 
course, such mirth exists ; but why is the selection of it 
especially Futurist ? 

Mr. Ihlee, at the Carfax Gallery, has more chance of 
appealing to posterity than these self-labelled Futurists. 
But he is content to occupy himself with the present 
instead of inventing future standards. Goya, Millet, 
Daumier, and of course Mr. John have set him thinking, 
and I dare say Lightfoot, whose recent loss to art is 
indeed depiorable, helped him to acquire a fuller percep- 
tion of bulk. His earlier drawings are exercises in 
Daumier-like silhouettes and patterns, without much 
individual content. ‘‘ Miner’s Crouch ”’ of a little later, 
though flat and bulkless, shows an unusual percep- 
tion of vital character. The more developed drawings 
not only show a considerable quality of line and 
significant design, but also smoulder with hidden 
thoughts, motives, passions. In an indefinable way 
we seem to get the clues, almost to apprehend the 
mysterious obsessions of these people. — No, 20 Is 
especially successful in its dramatic restraint ; No. 23 
shows, I think, Mr. Ihlee’s obligation to the Slade 
School for his quality of line and sense of form. Of 
other good drawings I would select for mention * The 
Necklace ’? (No. 18), No. 23 and No, 4, “It Rains”. 

At the present moment the Women’s International 
Art Club, in the Grafton Galleries, makes one thought- 
ful. Why do nearly all women artists sacrifice their 
birthright in order to be masculine? They succeed but 
in throwing back effeminate and superficial reflections of 
the men they imitate—Messrs. Brangwyn, ‘Steer, 
Nicholson, Matisse, etc. Why do they not give them- 
selves up to their sex’s strange power of intuition, non- 
masculine perception and instinct. All the best known 
women painters have been weakly masculine, and so 
futile. When may we be entranced by a feminine art, 
as distinct from masculine as Oriental from European ? 
Mile. B. de Jong, at the Grafton Gallery, is a notable 
exception. Her ‘ Vieille Espagnole ’’ expresses the 
profound impersonal penetration that only a few men 
attain after long years ; the colour and design, too, are 


fine. 


AFTER-THOUGHTS.* 
By Artuur C. Benson. 

FIND it a little difficult to interpret the exact mean- 
I ing of Mr. George Russell’s title; for “* after- 
thoughts ’’ are exactly what this interesting and varied 
volume of his seems not to contain. After-thoughts, 
as a rule, are reconsidered judgments, things that you 
would wish to have Said, if you could only have thought 
of them at the time, graceful repentances, orderly recan- 
tations. But the essays in Mr. Russell’s volume are 
mostly, it would seem, improvisations, rapid sketches, 
needed for a purpose, not necessarily the worse for their 
occasional quality, but essentially and emphatically 
spontaneous things. I am not sure that they do full 
justice to Mr. Russell’s best qualities. The _bio- 
graphical sketches seem to be mainly obituary notices ; 
and though obituary notices are often sincere enough 
and moving enough, from the sense of the loss which 
overshadows them, they are apt to be out of propor- 
tion, to dwell on the strong useful emotional traits of 
a character; but an encomium can hardly be humor- 
ous, and Mr. Russell’s humour is  perhaps_ his 
strongest quality. Biographies often suffer from 


* “ After-Thoughts.’’ By the Right Hon. George W. E. 
Russell, London: Grant Richards. 1912. 7s. 6d. net. 
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their lack of humour, and must continue to do so 
till we learn to write and think more frankly. A 
biographer is in a great difficulty. If he waits too 
long, in an age like the present, which is so swift to 
forget, no one cares to read the record; while if 
biographies are written at once, all light, trivial, 
humorous traits, whims, foibles, ‘‘ ways’’, have to 
be smudged and obliterated. Some of the sketches 
here would have been all the better for a little subsequent 
work, and some substantial additions. The study of 
James Payn, which is one of the most interesting in the 
book, could bear a little more weight and elaboration, 
and then there is the graceful panegyric on Lord Crewe ; 
that was a hazardous experiment! And it ends—how 
could it be otherwise ?—in being the most monumental of 
the series, in the sense that, like the epitaphs on monu- 
ments, it tells you the things which you do not want 
to know and which do not really matter. Lord Crewe 
is a very notable man, a great figure on the stage. I 
am not going to be drawn into discussing his career, 
but there is no public man who is in a way more inscrut- 
able, no one whose case it would be more deeply interest- 
ing to analyse, and to determine precisely how and why 
he has come to play the exact part that he has filled, 
to explain, if one could, the balance of charm and 
tenacity and seriousness that has brought him inevitably 
to the front. 

There are one or two startlingly and surprisingly in- 
teresting things in the book, such as Mr. Gladstone's 
statement, ‘‘ If ever I live to enjoy a respite from 
politics, I intend to occupy my leisure in composing an 
epic poem’’! That would have put the sonnets of 
Raphael and Dante’s picture quite in the shade. No 
less amazing is Mr. Gladstone’s astonishing criticism 
on the hymn, ‘‘ Jesu, Lover of my soul ’’, in which, 
misled by some Mosaic canons of criticism, revealed to 
him in the Mount, he contrives to miss, in hunting down 
metaphors and phrases, the essential unity, the incom- 
parable sweetness of that wonderful outburst of 
emotion. It is perhaps at once one of the most acute 
and stupid criticisms ever penned ! 

But the main interest of the book lies in the strong, 
subtle, penetrating perfume of Whiggism, which takes 
one back in an instant to the library of the Victorian 
statesmen, with its gilt-wired bookcases, its red arm- 
chairs, and its scent of russia leather. Comfort, culture, 
gilding, russia leather—that is the perfume of the book. 
Whiggism is very much out of fashion nowadays, 
because it is suspected of being the worst kind of 
Toryism; the worst, because it is not unadulterated 
Toryism, based frankly on property and prejudice, but 
far more subtly founded on a knowledge of the world, 
a perception of the vulgar reverence which lasts far 
on into democracy, a cynical estimate of human nature, 
an ingenious recognition of rising forces, which yet 
contains no element of respect for them. Personal 
prestige based on popular liberty; that is what 
Whiggism is thought to mean. But judging it in a 
detached way it is a fine, strong, determined thing; 
it serves the State more perhaps than it is quite aware ; 
it stands for a high degree of perhaps rather narrow 
and contemptuous culture. Written by a Privy Coun- 
cillor, dedicated to an Earl, full of excellent quotations, 
haunted with classical echoes, the volume is not pro- 
found or tender or sympathetic, but it is full of the pride 


of life. One cannot fail to be impressed by it, to recog-: 


nise its force, its picturesqueness. The savour of full, 
active, successful, brilliant life streams from it, and 
whatever may be thought of it, it is not weak or 
sentimental. 

Where the book breaks down is where it attempts 
to sermonise. There is a discourse called ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night ’’, on the text of Tennyson’s poem ‘‘ Follow the 
Gleam ’’. Mr. Russell says that ‘‘ it may lead vou into 
unpopularity and contempt, the scorn of the religious 
and the world’s disesteem ’’—but this is just where 
Whiggism must not lead you, or it is self-condemned. 
“‘ The guiding star, the visionary gleam ’’ of the Whig, 
must lead him somehow faithfully to the top ; not neces- 
sarily meanly or basely, but because he feels that he 
is the only kind of man who is ultimately fit to lead. 


The Whig has an ideal of mental freedom, but it carries 
with it what Mr. Weils so delightfully calls ‘‘ the legiti- 
mate extension of personality ’’, including a big por- 
ticoed house in a London square and an historic mansion 
in the country. 

I do not personally believe in Whiggism; it seems to 
me that the Whigs of the New Testament were Pilate 
and Caiaphas; but the Whig has an idea of what is 
going on, while the Tory has not; and if Whigs tend 
to display a calculated sympathy with man’s needs and 
aspirations, there is nothing truckling or Jesuitical or 
insincere about them. You may fear, dislike, mistrust 
Whiggism, but you cannot despise it. 

And thus Mr. Russell’s book comes to have a very 
true and pleasant value as a human document; it is the 
working out of a social inheritance and a political creed, 
by a man of quick perceptions, solid faculties, un- 
deniable force. There is a romantic air about it, as in 
‘* Casabianca’’. The boy stands on the burning deck, 
and will not quit it till he has leave to go from someone 
who is no longer in the land of the living. It means 
a staunch and stubborn obedience to tradition and 
ancestry. It is probable that we may soon be asking 
of the winds where the fragments of the last of the 
Whigs are to be found; but it is a gallant affair for 
all that; and probably there will come a time of his- 
torical appreciation, which will bring back the Whig 
standpoint into favour, like Chippendale chairs and 
Georgian cornices. 


[We must not be made responsible for Mr. Benson’s 
politics. —Ep. | 


GLAMOUR. 
By A. E. Manninc Foster. 


Eoeen do exist, as Mr. Barrie has pointed 
out, who do not believe in fairies, and there 
are a large number of grown-ups who have to all 
intents and purposes a similar disbelief in every- 
thing that they cannot see, touch or handle. They 
live in a gross world of substantiality. For them 
the subtle sensations have no existence. The soul 
is but another name for the liver, and in the loftiest 
spiritual conceptions of mankind they see merely 
an evidence of a disordered stomach or brain. To 
them the view of man as a little lower than the 
angels is supremely ridiculous, and they revel in 
tracing the evidences of their bestial origin. At this 
very hour one of the ablest of natural philosophers is 
lookng gravely at the courtships of moths and butter- 
flies to solve the problem of the origin of man and 
prove his descent from an African baboon. One would 
have no quarrel with the materialists if they would 
be content to let the rest of us alone. But this is just 
what they cannot and will not do. ‘They are not 
willing that we shali see life with other eyes, shall find 
beauty and colour and charm where they perceive only 
dull grey. They aim at the abolition of the glamour of 
life. The things that you see they tell us have no real 
existence. They are only like the mirage of cool waters 
and green shades which comes sometimes to the weary 
traveller in the desert.’ There are no cool fountains 
to allay his thirst, no flowery meadows for his wearied 
limbs; his pleasure is delirium and the wilderness is 
blank. And to them the type of mind which prefers 
the mirage with its pleasant illusion to the desert with 
its barrenness is ridiculous and ought to be suppressed. 

Glamour, in the smug grammarian’s definition, ‘‘ is 
the supposed influence of a charm on the eyes making 
them see things as fairer than they are’. Who 
knows? Who is to decide in a question of “ fair- 
ness’’? Is it a case of Eyes and No Eyes, and are 
they who “‘ see things ’’ just the victims of delusion, 
because to some other ‘* superior ’’ people they are not 


visible? The fact is glamour, for all their definitions, 
is indefinable. Those who love Nature and Art—the 
mirror of Nature—who appreciate beauty and are con- 
scious that this beauty does speak to them at times 
in an intelligible manner, though not in a tongue that 
can be rendered, know how utterly impossible it is to 
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convey the sense of their impression to another who 
has no such love, no such appreciation. It is not 
that they will not, but they cannot, explain. Their 
experience is a sealed thing for those who have never 
shared it. 

Music, poetry, pictures are the medium by which 
artists convey to us their sense of the glamour of 
things, of ‘*‘ the light that never was on land or sea’’. 
They show us many hidden beauties that otherwise 
we might miss. They withdraw our thoughts from 
the mere machinery of life to fix them, with appro- 
priate emotions, on the spectacle of those great facts 
in man’s existence which no machinery affects, ‘‘ on the 
great and universal passions of men, on the operation 
of the elements and the appearances of the visible 
universe, on storm and sunshine, on the revolutions of 
the seasons, on cold and heat, on loss of friends and 
kindred, on injuries and resentments, on gratitude and 
hope, on fear and sorrow ’”’. 

But artists have no monopoly of the faculty. 
Glamour exists for all those who have preserved the 
eyes of their childhood. They have the power that 
the old alchemists sought—the touch that transmutes 
common metal into gold and changes the everyday 
prose of life into poetry. They see the beauty of 
evening, of cities, of forests and seas no less than of 
a face, of a word, a glance, or a smile. They are alive 
to the mystery of those spring nights in which one can 
almost hear the grass grow, the buds burst open, the 
earth split and gape to give life, to the spell that 
broods over the wooded valley with its hazel-hidden 
stream where the bird sings among the thickets, to 
the spell that trembles in the green twilight when the 
stars begin to glimmer and the woods are hushed. 
‘* Every moment some form grows perfect in hand or 
face ; some tone on the hills or the sea is choicer than 
the rest; some mood of passion or insight Or intel- 
lectual excitement is irresistibly real and attractive to 
us—for that moment only ”’. 

And glamour for the susceptible exists not only in 
Nature and Art but in the actual happenings of daily 
life. It still mysteriously surrounds royal personages 
and many of the great ones of the earth, and survives 
even the shock of the dreadful personal details pub- 
lished about them in the Press. It clings to certain 
callings and still encompasses the priest and actor. 
There is a glamour about age which old buildings 
possess, and even about that excellent dust which clings 
to family relics and of which every particle speaks of 
youth and the happy days gone by. And there is the 
mysterious glamour of sex, and the look of dawning 
love in a woman’s eyes more precious to a lover than 
anything that comes after... . 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONSOLS. 
To the Editor of THe Satrurpay Review. 


Springhill, Clarkston, Glasgow. 
2 March 1912. 

Sir,—A sample of what passes for argument with 
Mr. Lloyd George and his apologists in the controversy 
as to the influences which are causing a persistent decline 
in the value of Consols was quoted from the “ Statist ’’ 
in a letter of mine which you printed on 24 Feb- 
ruary. Prominent amongst these influences, says the 
** Statist ’’, is a change int the management of national 
finance effected by the Liberals ‘‘ when the Conserva- 
tives left office in 1895”’. The Conservatives did not 
leave office—they took office—in 1895; no such change 
as that described by the ‘‘ Statist ’’ took place either 
then or since; and if such a change had taken place 
its effect should have been the reverse of that ascribed 
to it by the ‘‘ Statist ’’. 

According to this authority, the natural effect of a 
change to honest and stringent administration of the 
national expenditure is to depress the value of the 
national obligations. He is right in attributing such an 


effect to what he calls the “‘ fall ’’ in the rate of interest, 
meaning the reduction of the rate under Mr. Goschen’s 
conversion arrangement. But he forgets that he is 
concerned with what has happened since 1906. The 
influence to which he assigns first place was finally 
exhausted in 1903. 

The ‘‘ Economist *’ dealt with the subject on the same 
day as the *‘ Statist ’’, and, like the ‘‘ Statist ’’, ignored 
certain facts which stare us in the face. Let it be 
remembered that the relation between the State and its 
creditors involves no capital liability—that the ‘‘ debt ”’ 
is purely an obligation to pay a fixed perpetual annuity ; 

ith the right, on the part of the State, to redeem at 
a fixed value whenever it may suit it to do so. It was 
of this last condition that Mr. Goschen took advantage 
in 1888. Knowing that he could borrow at less than 
3 per cent., he said to the public creditor : Here is your 
£100. If you do not choose to accept repayment, you 
must be content with less interest. The fixed annuity, 
however, is subject to income.tax, which is thus nothing 
but a forced reduction of the debt, and which, especially 
in the case of the foreign holder, assumes the character 
of repudiation. 

That the debtor thus possesses, and has for some 
time been exercising without shame or restraint, the 
power of determining how much, or how little, of his 
debt he will acknowledge; that, whilst rapidly divest- 
ing himself, partly by the use of this power, of his exist- 
ing debt, he is piling up what is virtually new debt 
by hundreds of millions per annum; that the fraction of 
the electorate whose confidence and approval are 
measured by the price of Consols has been cut adrift, 
by Mr. Asquith’s measure of ‘‘ discrimination ’’, from 
the mass of ‘* the great middle class ’’ (alias income-tax 
payers) without whose consent Mr. Lloyd George has 
said that this country cannot be governed, and that the 
interest of the mass has in this way been made 
antagonistic to that of the severed fragment—these are 
circumstances which, if we are to believe Mr. Lloyd 
George and our two leading organs of financial opinion, 
have no bearing on the case. 

A record of the price of Consols during the present 
Government’s tenure of office shows a total loss of ten 
or twelve points. For the most part it is gradual; but 
in the vear 1907 there is a heavy drop, the lowest of 
that year being less than the lowest of 1906 by 48. 
What differentiated the finance of 1907 from that of 
other years? It was Mr. Asquith’s invention of “* dis- 
crimination as between earned’’ and ‘‘ unearned ”’ 
incomes; and it is significant that the fall in Consols 
which took place that year was wholly subsequent to 
the opening of the Budget. Mr. Asquith has more than 
once boasted of this achievement as of something desir- 
able but difficult, which none of his great predecessors 
at the Exchequer had dared attempt, and of which he 
had demonstrated the feasibility. His great prede- 
cessors probably had the wisdom to see that it would 
mean the parting with Britain’s most precious posses- 
sion—the supremacy of British credit. There is yet 
another fact which I commend to the attention of those 
who look to debt redemption as the way to rehabilitation 
of the national credit: In that same year, 1907, there 
was a debt reduction of £:15,729,000, a sum which has 
never been approached in any other year of the coun- 
try’s history. It failed of its effect, or rather had 
an effect the reverse of what was intended, because the 
whole excess over the normal was taken in extra taxa- 
tion from the class which includes the public creditor. 
Mr. Asquith took from this class, negligible at the polls, 
seven millions extra, for the express purpose of paying 
off seven millions of debt which was owing to it. The 
descensus Averno having thus been entered upon, Mr. 
Lloyd George has since shown us how steep is the path. 
It used to be the standing scandal of British finance 
that ‘‘a penny on the income tax ’’ was the unvarying 
resource for every emerging need. The scandal now is 
that, corresponding to a more than doubled expenditure, 
the whole increase of the income tax proper is one 
penny. 

Many schemes have been propounded for counteract- 
ing the influences that are at work on the national credit. 
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They are all futile—some of them fantastic. Quite the 
most preposterous are those which aim, more or less, 
at undoing what was accomplished by Mr. Goschen in 
1888, and which are accompanied by suggestions that 
he made a mistake, from the point of view of the national 
interest, in borrowing at two and a half when he might 
have continued to pay three. A new character is what 
is wanted, and that cannot be manufactured by any 
synthetic process. It must grow. 
Joun Govan. 


THE FEMINIST WINDOW-BREAKERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


6 March 1912. 

Sir,—May I appeal to the chivalry of a paper run 
by gentlemen for space to protest against the cruel and 
unchivalrous way that every man’s hand is raised 
against the mistaken women called ‘* suffragettes ’’ for 
their unfortunate raid on windows, while no protest is 
made against the two hundred medical students who 
broke the suffrage shop windows? I do not hold with 
breaking windows, but I do say that the women who 
did this believed it would help the cause they are work- 
ing for and have suffered for. And the treatment they 
have received is disgraceful from a country which 
claims to be chivalrous. They are political prisoners, 
and they are treated as criminals. Had they been men 
they would be treated as political prisoners; but 
because they are women they are hounded down by 
every rough, and, worse still, by every newspaper. At 
least the newspapers ought to be just. The injustice 
done to these women is a disgrace to a nation which 
claims to be just and chivalrous. Thank God I am not 
English! If I don’t agree with the views of my own 
sex, at least I would not join with men in trying to crush 
them. The anti-suffrage women are beneath contempt. 

Yours faithfully, 
Bripey M. O’REILLy. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


6 March 1912. 

Sir,—I beg to suggest that there might be less 
window-breaking, etc., by women, if their names were 
not published. They aim at publicity, which news- 
papers might well deny them. The public would be 
satisfied with such an announcement as ‘‘ At the-———— 
Police Court twenty-five women were sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment varying from to , and 
in five cases with hard labour, for riotous conduct and 
damage to property; and ten others were committed 
for trial for the same offences ’’. I enclose my card, 
but sign myself, your obedient servant, 


ZETETES. 


THE SUFFRAGETTE’S HUSBAND. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


8 March 1912. 
Sir,—One sufferer from the mad outburst of the suf- 
fragettes seems to have been entirely overlooked—I 
mean the luckless man whose wife is sentenced to a term 
of hard labour on account of an outrage which would dis- 
grace a band of hooligans. The man, apart altogether 
from sentiment, will not find his life pleasant. He will 
fee! acutely the pity if not the contempt of his fellows, 
as though he had not been punished enough by having 
to listen to the lady’s excited diatribes at the breakfast- 
table and the dinner-table for the past year or more. 
How the poor wretch, weary of the past, heart-broken 
perhaps now, must loathe the whole suffragette 

business ! Yours, 
A More Fortunate Husspanp. 


RELICS OF LONDON’S PAST. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey, 
4 March 1912. 
Sir,—Now that the London Museum, organised at 
Kensington Palace under the direct encouragement of 


on 21 March, it may well be that many valuable and 
interesting relics and souvenirs of our old Metropolitan 
City—which have hitherto gone to enrich private collec- 
tions—will be forthcoming for arrangement and 
assemblage among the numerous exhibits—forwarded 
from Royal palaces and elsewhere—which already pro- 
mise to ensure the attractive character of our British 
Carnavalet. 

The number of such relics which have disappeared, 
even during the nineteenth century, must be consider- 
able, although, when they are traced, owners, in most 
cases, are quite ready to facilitate inspection if any in- 
terest is shown. Recently the detaiis have transpired of 
two interesting figures from the chisel of the artist Caius 
Gabriel Cibber (father of Colley Cibber, the actor and 
poet), who lived—but can hardly be said to have 
flourished—in the seventeenth century, since, in lieu 
of his livery fine, payable to the Leathersellers’ Com- 
pany, he made for them in 1679 a curious pump, at once 
elegant and grotesque, with a mermaid at the top press- 
ing her breasts, which, on festal occasions, ran with 
wine during the long years it stood in the vard of the 
Leathersellers’ Hall, Great St. Helens. When the old 
Hall was demolished, in 1799, the débris was sold, and 
the pump and the figure went with it. From that day 
to this all trace of the mermaid has been lost. 

Cibber’s second figure, about which an inquiry has 
been afoot in ‘‘ Notes and Queries ’’, concerns a Scotch 
piper and his dog, the hero of an incident in Daniel 
Defoe’s *‘ History of the Plague in London’’. He 
was a celebrated street musician about Holborn, and 
on one occasion was lying drunk and speechless in the 
street when the dead-cart rumbled by, and the men, 
taking him for a victim of the epidemic, slung him up 
into their cart, pipes and all, although his dog tried to 
give the alarm with barks and cries. However, the 
cart drove off, but the jolting after a while sobered 
and roused the Scot, who had no idea where he was; 
but, feeling his pipes by his side, tried to play a tune, 
which nearly scared the carters out of their wits at 
first, but afterwards led to mutual explanations, and 
probably more of the liquor which had been the origin of 
the trouble. 

A century ago this group stood in a garden in Totten- 
ham Court Road, opposite the end of Howland Street, 
and in front of a house formerly the residence of a 
sculptor named Hinchcliffe. It afterwards found 
its way to Whitton, the seat of the Duke of 
Argyll, and from there into the possession of the Duke 
of Buckingham, at Stowe, becoming lot 134 in the 
famous sale there in 1848. It now stands upon the 
terrace at Welcombe, Stratford-on-Avon, the Warwick- 
shire seat of the Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan. 

Caius Gabriel Cibber also carved the two celebrated 
figures of ‘‘ Raging and Melancholy Madness ’’, now at 
Bethlehem Hospital. Oliver Cromwell’s porter is said 
to have been the model. 

I am,-Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. LanpFear Lucas, 
Spectacle Makers’ Company. 


IN MANCHESTER SQUARE. 
(Iv Memortam T. H.) 


HE paralytic man has dropped in death 

The crossing-sweeper’s brush to which he clung, 
One-handed, twisted, dwarfed, scanted of breath, 
Although his hair was young. 


I saw, one year, the winter vines of France, 
Dwarfed, twisted, goblins in the frosty drouth, 
Gnarled, crippled, blackened little stems askance, 
On long hills to the south. 


Great green and golden hands of leaves ere long 
Shall proffer clusters in that vineyard wide. 

And Oh his might, his sweet, his wine, his song, 
His stature since he died ! 


the King and Queen, is to be opened by them in person 


ALicE MEYNELL. 
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REVIEWS. 
CATHAY AND WESTERN ART. 
“Ruins of Desert Cathay.” By M. Aurel Stein. 
2 Vols. London: Macmillan. 1912. 42s. net. 


™ adopting Western ideals the latter-day Chinese are 

doing nothing new in the Cycle of Cathay ’’. 
The prevalent notion that the East has remained ever 
‘* unchanging ’’ up till recent times is a myth built 
up by superficial ebservers. As a fact, and a fact of 
high importance in the history of the world’s civilisation, 
the East, as appears by recent discoveries and research, 
has never stood still. It has been ceaselessly changing, 
and generally moving on like the rest of the world, 
although not quite on the same lines as the West. 

Nor did the East, even in early times, hold itself en- 
tirely aloof from the West and originate its own civilisa- 
tion and culture independently. Persia and India, it 
has long been known, received their early civilisation 
as well as their dominant tribes from the West, 
from the Aryan or Indo-Germanic race. So also 
has it been to some extent with China. The early 
civilisation of China is found by modern research to 
exhibit features which are clearly borrowed from the 
older civilisations of the West—from Egypt, Chaldea, 
Assyria, Babylon, and Greece. This early Western in- 
fluence exerted profound and far-reaching effects upon 
the ancient culture of China, Japan and the Far East, 
though it may not have operated so suddenly as in the 
present great upheaval, with its wholesale adoption of 
Western methods. 

Especially is this ancient Western influence to be 
seen in the early art and mythology of China, and 
through it in the art and myth of Japan—which as 
having been derived from the former is interrelated to 
the present art as closely as that of Rome and Greece. 
The earliest literature of China ascribes the origin of 
civilisation to a legendary king in the form of a “‘ fish- 
man ’’ who introduced the art of writing; and_ this 
personage is figured in the earliest extant pictures 
(sculptures of the Han Dynasty about the second cen- 
tury B.C.) aS a merman, with the tail of a fish (or a 
serpent). Now, this myth is clearly derived from the 
early Babylonian legend of about 2000 B.c., which 
attributes the introduction of letters and arts to a 
fabulous ‘‘ fish-man ’’ with a human body and the tail 
of a fish. This Chinese myth of a fish-man is only 
one of a long series of specific items of the mythology 
and culture of ancient Babylon, social and political, 
which Lacouperie, with more or less probability, has 
traced to external sources. It is also notable that the 
earliest civilisation of China arose on its North-Western 
border, that is on the side of Babvlonian influence. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era Greek 
influence becomes prominent in Chinese art, and still 
is apparent therein to the present day. It was believed 
to be imported with Buddhism, which in 67 A.D. was 
introduced as the State religion from the Kingdom 
of Gandhara to the North of India, including the 
modern states and provinces of Peshawar, Afghanistan, 
Swat, with others. These states were ruled over by 
Greco-Bactrian descendants of the satraps of Alexander’s 
eastern empire, and their artists, trained in the later 
Greek school, represented the saints and divinities of 
the prevailing Buddhist religion according to classic 
Greco-Roman canons. The rich statuary of this period 
still covers that country, as shown by the numerous 
specimens brought back by each of our military expedi- 
tions which has penetrated that North-West frontier of 
India. It is this Romanesque type of art, anticipating 
in many ways the Byzantine, which has exercised an 
all-pervading influence upon Chinese and Japanese art. 
But the date of its entry and the path by which it 
reached China was not definitely known. 

The centre of this Greco-Buddhist school of art, the 
furthest outpost of Western culture, was separated from 
China by the vast sandy deserts of Turkestan and Gobi, 
in Central Asia, to the north of the Pamirs. This arid 


‘stretch of nearly one and a half thousand miles of water- 


less sand, destitute of habitations save in the few oases, 
was nevertheless the only channel of communication 
between China and ‘* the Western Regions ’’—Western 
Asia (including India) and Europe. Across this desert 
painfully struggled what little traffic there was overland 
with the West, yet China placed such high importance 
upon it that all through her history she has strenuously 
fought to preserve in her own hands this line of com- 
munication with the West. Through it swept the hordes 
of Hun horsemen who swarmed westward over Europe 
from the North of China at the beginning of our era, 
and later the Turks, and still later the Mongol 
** Moghuls’’. Through it, also, in the opposite direc- 
tion, passed in the Middle Ages the renowned Marco 
Polo, who has left us a graphic picture of its deadly 
perils. But within its oases no trace was seen of the 
ancient civilisations on either side. Even the sites of the 
early settlements were unknown, and all traces of them 
were supposed to have been destroyed by the Moham- 
medans who had dominated those regions (under 
Chinese suzerainty) for about a thousand years. 

The discovery of these lost sites, and with them the 
connecting links between the ancient cultures, had a 
small beginning. In 1890 an old manuscript was 
brought back from these regions by Captain (now 
General) Bower, and was found by Dr. Hoernle to be 
an ancient: Buddhist text. Dr. Hoernle, through the 
British Consul in Chinese Turkestan, made a search 
for more, with gratifying results. The places where 
the ‘‘curios’’ were found remained a secret of 
the ‘* treasure-seekers ’’ until 1897, when Dr. Sven 
Hedin incidentally recorded the position of one of 
the deserted ancient towns, the ruins of which pro- 
jected out of the sands of the desert. Fired by this 
clue, Dr. Stein, the distinguished Oriental scholar and 
archeologist of the Indian Government Service, pro- 
ceeded to the spot and scientifically explored this and 
several other still more important sites which he dis- 
covered, and he excavated them systematically after the 
manner of Schliemann at Troy, and Flinders Petrie and 
others in Egypt. The brilliant results of that famous 
pioneer journey in 1900-1901 will be remembered from 
Dr. Stein’s ‘* Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan’’. The 
best testimony to the high importance of his results was 
that the leading European Governments hastened to 
send out expeditions of their own. 

Far eclipsing in importance and interest the results of 
these as well as of his own former journeys is Dr. Stein’s 
last expedition in 1906-1908 further eastwards. The 
art and other treasures alone which Dr. Stein amassed 
on this journey and brought back for our national 
collections fill several rooms in the British Museum 
and India Office. They comprise objects of ancient 
art and industries and thousands of ancient manuscripts, 
some of them dating back to the first century and 
many in ‘‘ unknown ”’ scripts, and upon wood, leather 
and clay, as well as paper. Some seals bearing classic 
Greek figures were in local use in the early cen- 
turies of our era, and several of the ancient statues and 
pictures, by their close resemblance to modern ones in 
China, probably had served as models to the ancient 
Chinese artists. 

In these two fine volumes Dr. Stein gives us a narra- 
tive of his great expedition and its results. He makes 
the old world which he reveals live again in his pages. 
He describes the modern inhabitants of those arid 
regions with rare sympathy and insight born of intimate 
knowledge. Especially interesting at the present time 
are the author's affectionate references to the Chinese 
mandarins, who all, as a class, gave abundant proofs of 
genuine and disinterested kindliness and warmth of 
heart. Their sympathetic attitude towards the ex- 
plorer’s researches, scientific and archeological, is 
ascribed by Dr. Stein to their possession of a true 
historic sense and their innate culture. The profusion 
of strikingly beautiful illustrations, reproduced with 
admirable technical excellence, stamp Dr. Stein as a 
master also of photographic art, and add immensely 
to the interest of his story, whilst they give his book 
permanent artistic value. 

We cannot close these fascinating volumes, brimful 
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of human, artistic and scientific interest, without ex- 
pressing the hope that their brilliantly gifted author, 
who has displayed unique genius and self-devotion in 
this important line of archeological exploration and 
achieved magnificent results, should be given by the 
Government of India the necessary opportunity to com- 
plete these explorations westwards in the near future. 


BROWNING AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
“The Early Literary Career of Robert Browning.” 


Four Lectures by Thomas R. Lounsbury. London: 
Unwin. 1912. 4s. 6d. 


tie title is not, perhaps, a strictly accurate one, 
for there is nothing to indicate that Dr. Louns- 
bury, Professor Emeritus of English in Yale University, 
was a contemporary of Robert Browning—though this 
he may very well have been. We design rather to 
suggest that these four lectures make an attempt, 
and a very successful attempt, to reconstruct for his 
audience the way in which Browning struck his con- 
temporaries in those significant vears of his early career 
between the publication of his first poem, ‘' Pauline’ 
(in 1833), and his marriage and departure for Italy, in 
1846. We have only one ground of complaint against 
the author—there is nothing whatever to fix the 
date or place of the lectures. Presumably they were 
addressed to the students of Yale; presumably, also, 
they were delivered recently. Perhaps the point may be 
thought of secondary importance, but since a good deal 
of attention is devoted to the utterances, apparently 
fresh, of some voleanic and foolish fanatics, it would 
have been useful, even for an English reviewer, to 
identify more closely the odd people who have provoked 
the author’s quite justifiable annoyance. We have all 
suffered from the fanatics—we even know a_hard- 
worked priest in a poor parish who seeks consolation 
and recreation in the pages of ‘‘ Sordello ’’—but we 
believe that the fanatics do not, in this or in any similar 
matter, give the keyv-note of any permanent chorus of 
criticism. 

Dr. Lounsbury is prompted by a desire to clarify 
some sources of historical criticism before certain errors 
of fact and inference have, so to say, solidified to form 
a part of the general body of tradition. Broadly speak- 
ing, these errors may be grouped into two classes. The 
first concerns the public reception of Browning’s second 
published work—* Paracelsus ’’—and the other, its 
attitude towards his early plays, and the reasons for 
those plays’ failures. 

For the first point, it has been so frequently asserted 
that ‘‘ Paracelsus ’’ was a lamentable failure that it 
needed Dr. Lounsbury’s careful investigations to prove 
that in every respect but that of sales the poem was 
really a success, judged by the standard of poetic reward 
in the fourth decade of the last century. Nobody was 
interested in poetry then, and, as Dr. Lounsbury 
reminds us, even ‘‘ Philip Van Artevelde’’, the most 
famous poem of its day, scarcely paid the cost of its 
publication. But ‘* Paracelsus’? almost at once was 
critically appreciated, and gave to its author, a young 
man of twenty-two, an assured position amongst his 
contemporaries. Our author has no difficulty in prov- 
ing that the poem was received by most of the critics 
with neither the abuse nor contempt which is 
generally said to have been its lot. Browning’s 
own attitude has been largely responsible for this belief, 
for, to quote Dr. Lounsbury, ‘‘in his later years 
one gets the impression that he was almost as eager 
to under-rate the good fortune of his first poems as he 
was to contradict the reports of the ill-success of his 
plays’’. It is indeed curious that both Browning and 
most of his biographers have declared that Forster’s 
review in the ‘‘ Examiner ’’ was a sort of barrier 
against which the waves of abuse broke in vain. The 
truth is that there was no real abuse or contempt at 
all. 

Not less curious is the story of ‘‘ Strafford ’’ and 
£*A Blot in the ’Scutcheon’’. The failure of the first 


was always attributed by Browning to the bad acting of 
the minor parts, but the real cause lay deeper—in the 
melodramatic character of the play itself. That it does 
not quite deserve all the hard things Dr. Lounsbury says 
of it will be admitted by all who can remember the 
performance of it by the O.U.D.S. soon after the poet’s 
death, when Mr. H. B. Irving, then ‘‘ up ’’, gave the 
presentation of the title-part which laid the foundation 
of his brilliant stage career. But the play exists only 
by virtue of two or three powerful scenes. Still more 
astonishing is it that Browning, in his later years, and 
betrayed by his memory, should have allowed quite in- 
accurate reports of the circumstances attending the pro- 
duction of *‘ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon ’’ to gain currency, 
Of this matter Dr. Lounsbury gives a very full account, 
and shows clearly that the play, so far from being the 
success Which Browning declared it to be, was a dismal 
failure after the first night. No one in the world would 
ever suggest that Browning put forward consciously 
misleading accounts of the matter, and the discrepancies 
between the facts as they were and the poet’s recollec- 
tion of them is one of the oddest curiosities of literature. 

The reiuctant truth emerges that it was ‘‘ Sordello ” 
which was chiefly responsible for the many years of 
neglect and contemptuous indifference which were to 
pass before the faithful prophets who hailed his early 
successes were to be justified. To-day Browning’s fame 
stands secure, and we suspect that the foolish people 
for whom Dr. Lounsbury has such righteous contempt 
are to be found rather in his own country than in ours. 
But he has done well, and deserved the gratitude of all 
real lovers of Browning—and of the truth—in making 


an authoritative collation of the facts. 
A COSTUME PLAY. 
“The Quest of Glory.”’ By Marjorie Bowen. London: 
Methuen. 1912. 6s. 
ARJORIE BOWEN would be well advised to for- 
4 sake, for a time at least, the periods she finds 


most attractive, and endeavour to gain or regain some 
sort of touch with reality. If she must write about the 
past, let her choose a past as little as possible muffled 
in romantic sentiment, and one in which she can eschew 
fine clothes and gorgeous trappings. A leaning towards 
theatricality is one of the weaknesses which detract 
from her obvious capability for depicting a scene. She 
tries to get too much from her contrasts, she is fond of 
meretricious ‘‘ properties ’’, and she shows too much of 
a woman’s enjoyment ina man’s fine clothes. Thus in 
describing a chapel she revels in piling together ‘‘ silver 
and gold and lumachella, the marble which holds fire ’’, 
caskets of rock crystal’’, green, translucent, un- 
substantial arches’, *‘ lamps of vellow, blue and red 
glass *’, purple silks and crimson fringes, and “ lights 
that glimmer like jewels veiled under water’’, and 
all this in a place in which nothing but the few dim 
lights would have been visible, since it was the hour 
of vespers, on the darkest day of a northern winter. 
This disregard of actuality in order to pile up the 


emotion is to be observed throughout the book. In the 
retreat from Prague. the horrors of frost, snow, 


hunger, and prowling wolves are heaped up about the 
retreating army, but their effect on the army 
is not felt at all. Twenty-two thousand men are 
said to have died on the march, and they are repre- 
sented as dying with the limelighted resignation of 
the hero in melodrama; whereas in point of fact there 
was as much sturdy cursing on this march as the 
criminal stupidity of the commanders called for. One 
is conscious of the same deliberate intensifying of 
emotion and belittling of reality when one arrives at the 
smallpox episode, later in the book. The author is 
quite clever in accumulating the elements of tragedy, 
but an excessive sentimentality prevents her reaping the 
advantage she has legitimately gained. She has also 


an unfortunate predilection for a certain type of hero, 
a liking which had undesirable results when she em- 
ployed an historical personage in that position. That pre- 
dilection rendered her portraiture of William of Orange 
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unrecognisable by those who were better acquainted with 
his far from attractive personality, and Luc de Clapiers, 
the hero of the present tale, is a somewhat more highly 
coloured replica of the same character. He is relieved 
of the weaknesses which not even the most partisan 
applauder of the Dutch prince could make attractive, 
and ‘‘ carried himself with the full majesty of youth and 
health and the perfect ease of nobility ’’, and ‘* his face, 
in its refinement, repose, and slight hauteur of com- 
posure, was typical of his nation and his rank’’. But 
his health, after the opening chapters, is only mentioned 
in commiseration, and he soon sinks to the level of 
malaise, which seems essential to the author’s concep- 
tion of appealing manhood, and the little of it that is 
left to him is abstracted by an attack of smallpox. 
These are idiosyncrasies which seem likely to de- 
generate into mannerisms, marked by small tricks 
of speech and gesture, such as the perpetual carry- 
ing of the handkerchief to the lips, which one tolerated 
in asthmatic William, but tires of in succeeding 
heroes. But there are more serious defects in the 
book than these. The total absence of humour one 
must deplore, but cannot hope to remedy, since the lack 
of it seems constitutional. But some effort might have 
been made to render at least an appearance of that wit, 
generally unpleasant, which was the most pro- 
minent or perhaps the most protruded characteristic of 
the age and country. There is not a hint of the 
atmosphere of France and of Paris in the middle 
eighteenth century. Even physically we are not helped 
to realise the barbaric inefficiency of the period ; and in 
morals, mind and manners there is a lamentable failure 
to create any sense of the time, charged as it already 
was with the diverse elements from which in less than 
a generation the Revolution was to be _ evolved. 
Marjorie Bowen seems to feel her duty to her period ful- 
filled by dressing her puppets according to the fashion, 
and by occupying some part of their speech with the 
affairs of the day. To the deeper things that differen- 
tiate one age from another, the changes which have 
translated impossibilities into commonplace, the funda- 
mental alterations in the point of view, she pays no 
attention, and of them she even seems unconscious. 
In consequence she offers us merely a costume play 
which can only appeal to those who are equally 
indifferent to reality. 


PHOTOGRAPH—NOT PORTRAIT. 


“William the Silent and the Revolt of the Nether 
lands.” By Ruth Putnam. London and New 
York; Putnam’s Sons. 1911. 5s. net. 


N°? one would question that ‘‘ in the gallery of the 

Heroes of the Nations ’’ there should be a niche 
for William, Prince of Orange, miscalled the Silent; 
and Miss Putnam has obvious qualifications for filling 
that empty niche by a biography ‘‘ within the narrow 
compass of a single volume’’. She has already pub- 
lished two volumes on her ‘‘ hero’’; she is a_ serious 
scholar and student of history whose knowledge and 
work have not been confined to the sixteenth century, 
and she accordingly satisfies the just conditions empha- 
sised both by Freeman and Gardiner, that an author 
should not write a short book on a big subject unless 
he would be able equally well to write a long one. Miss 
Putnam is well acquainted with the Dutch language, 
and has had the advantages of studying under Professor 
Blok (the third volume of whose ‘‘ History of the Dutch 
People ’’ she made accessible in an excellent translation 
to readers of English); she has worked on the un- 
published archives, especially at The Hague; and she 
has been fortunate enough to supplement her knowledge 
of the published material of the prince of erudition in 
Dutch history, Robert Fruin, by personal intercourse, 
to which she gracefully alludes in her preface. An 
examination of the select bibliography at the end of this 
volume inspires confidence in the author’s mastery of 
the sources, and justifies her plea that the ‘‘ mountain- 
ous additions ’’ to our knowledge since she published 


her first study of William of Orange are an additional 
reason for retelling the story and reconsidering the 
verdicts. We hope that future writers in this series 
will follow Miss Putnam’s example in remembering 
that a popular biography should also be a scholarly 
biography, with an adequate apparatus criticus. 

A reader, then, who requires a Sound piece of work, 
written from full knowledge by a writer abreast of the 
results of modern research, can safely turn to Miss 
Putnam’s volume; and it is no disparagement of Motley 
to say that his countrywoman’s monograph supplies a 
very valuable corrective to that classical and inspiring 
introduction to the Netherlands struggle. It is a pity 
therefore that Miss Putnam's literary technique and 
capacity for biography as an art distinct from collecting, 
sifting and testing the material from which history and 
biography must be written are not equal to her know- 
ledge. Her style is clear and straightforward, but it 
lacks distinction and charm; and even its workaday 
qualities are marred too often by expressions, sometimes 
puzzling and sometimes worse. ‘‘ She was one of the 
most intelligent members of the Habsburg family and an 
able executive in her brother’s behalf ’’ ; ‘‘ He banked on 
two supports, Elizabeth’s hand . . . and King Henry’s 
hand . . .’’; ‘* They cannot compare to him and he was 
a better Christian ’’; ‘‘ The time-spirit of the sixteenth 
century was an opponent he could not down ”’ are some 
examples, picked at random, of sentences which do not 
comply with the standard we have a right to expect in 
scholarly work. Criticism, however, must go beyond 
bare literary technique. A true biography, long or 
short, is not a mere accurate and careful presentation of 
facts ; even a right selection of facts will not make a bio- 
graphy. Our chief complaint against Miss Putnam’s 
book is that, for all the knowledge it so convincingly’ 
reveals, it fails to give us a real William the Silent. 
We feel the personality neither of the ‘‘ hero’’ nor of 
the biographer. The material is all there, but the art 
which could group it into the living picture of a man who 
played a memorable part in a tremendous struggle is 
lacking. Open any of the seven volumes of Motley 
and read where you will. Motley was not per- 
haps a great writer of English, but he grips his 
reader, and before long that reader is plunged into 
a crisis which he would be glad to have shared. 
Moral issues of vast import have twined them- 
selves into the causes at conflict ; the historic actors do 
not appear and reappear because the documents are 
insistent, but because their entrances and exits are as 
natural and explicable as those of our friends and our 
foes in our own lives. Yet Motley, we are sure, did 
not know as much as Miss Putnam does; he had not as 
many of the archives’ secrets before him as Miss Putnam 
has. A biography is not a history; and the problem 
before the biographer of William of Orange is the 
eternal problem of every well-equipped biographer of a 
first-rate historical figure. He has the world’s know- 
ledge and he has the valet’s knowledge. The weak- 
nesses, the inconsistencies, the doubts, the pettinesses, 
the mistakes have been laid bare ; they will have to come 
into the picture; but for all the weaknesses and petti- 
nesses there must be no difficulty in understanding how 
and why the man whose finished portrait is before us 
accomplished what he did. 

And for William of Orange, the difficulty, we take it, 
is this : The real William was a very different man from 
the hero whom Europe, justly regarding him as the 
founder of Dutch freedom, Dutch independence, and 
Dutch greatness, had pictured, just as the real Luther 
or the real Henry IV. or the real Elizabeth differed 
essentially in detail from the Luther of Protestant, or 
the Henry or Elizabeth of national, tradition. The 
defects in William’s character, the inconsistencies of 
conduct and of belief, the mistakes, the failures— 
research has laid all these out, scheduled, labelled, ana- 
lysed, verified and weighed them on the dissecting table. 
And what the researcher reveals is not a pure-souled 
patriot but a very erring, very human man who could 
be unjust, selfish, even hypocritical. Yet if the bio- 
grapher is content with this conclusion he will only have 
added to the riddles of history. For this erring human 
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man did bring mighty things to pass. He was born 
great in one sense ; he had greatness thrust upon him in 
another sense ; and he achieved greatness in yet a third 
sense. And unless the biographer can explain how and 
why, convincing us stroke by stroke, line upon line, 
here a little and there a little, that it was a man who 
did this and not the parchment mannequin of a profes- 
sor’s Seminar, he has done no more than an anatomist 
could do who gave us in language of unexceptionable 
accuracy the laboratory analysis of William’s brain and 
body. 

The reader’s verdict (the reader desiring more than 
accurate information) will, we fear, be that in the critical 
and exacting duty of a biographer Miss Putnam has 
failed. We have read her volume with care and 
profited by the study; but at the end the impression 
has remained undispelled that the claim that William of 
Orange “* fully deserves to be ranked among the marked 
men of the world’’, that ‘‘he is perfectly comprehen- 
sible to a later age’’ has not been made good. A 
biographer has no right to assume that a reader will 
find the answer elsewhere than in his biography. But 
the proof that William of Orange was really a great 
statesman, that he had the moral gifts to form, control 
and lead a national revolt, and turn a forlorn hope into 
a triumph, is not adequately supplied in these pages. 
And we suspect that the reason is this. Miss Putnam 
has fallen into the fatal mistake of identifying impar- 
tiality with neutrality. Her anxiety to be fair and 
accurate has chilled her mind and her pen. A cold 
writer makes cold readers. To write and to read the 
story of the Revolt of the Netherlands and the Life of 
William of Orange without feeling and imparting an 
overpowering glow is to miss the very elements that 
turn a strip of history into the drama of a really national 
hero, 


A GIANT OF JOURNALISM. 


“Word Portraits.” By Maximilian Harden. Trans- 


lated by J. Gabe. London and Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 


T was a happy idea to give the British public this 
example of the greatest living force in German 
journalism, Maximilian Harden. And no more oppor- 
tune time than the present could be found to do’ so, for 
Harden defined the true nature of the dispute which 
last summer nearly hurled Europe into war. He told 
his country men that it was a ‘* Machtfrage’’, a ques- 
tion of might, a real test of strength. The result has 
borne him out, and the loss of German prestige is 
acknowledged throughout the world. This Bismarck- 
worshipper has all along made light of the great man’s 
successors. ‘Talk and boasting not to be followed by 
action was not Bismarck’s way, though it may seem 
all right when it succeeds. Harden’s style of attack 
is by no means always commendable—it is too brutal ; 
but his courage and disinterestedness make him valuable 
in the field of national politics. Journalism in England 
has produced nothing so widely effective as ‘‘ Die 
Zukunft’’. We wish it had; nor is there among 
English publicists anyone who writes with the force and 
conviction of Harden. We wish there were. 

Bismarck soon recognised Harden’s power, and he 
became almost an intimate at Friedrichsruh, and Harden 
has always been since then the ablest exponent of the 
Bismarckian cult and the assailant of those whom he 
believes to be impairing Bismarck’s work by departing 
from Bismarck’s policy. The touching and passionate 
article written on the great man’s death is the best in 
this volume, for it clearly comes from the heart of the 
writer, and raises him thereby for ever out of the ranks 
of the “‘ quill cattle’? whom the great Chancellor used 
and despised. 

Harden’s view of Bismarck’s later career is worth 
quoting, for it does something to illuminate for us 
Englishmen, who do not and never try to understand 
it, the course of recent German developmtnt. ‘‘Is it 
chance that the path so often leads the politician to 
some goal which he had never sought? The stubborn 


Prussian had gone forth to preserve the old Prussian; 


State against Pan-German lack of discipline and national 
vertigo; he found an imperial crown, and _ prepared 
vigorously for the time when Prussia was to lose itself 
in Germany. ‘The hater of bourgeois presumption set 
out to fight for the ideals of the squirearchy ; he became 
the exponent of a great bourgeois development, and 
led the burghers, whom he had formerly attacked, to. 
the summit of industrial and commercial power. Only 
passion, that like a whirlwind shortens the vision, can 
explain such a maze... . In the new Germany a 
stormy temperament is not beloved’’. This is a view 
of the Bismarckian temperament, absolutely true, but 
not recognised in England. Herr Harden is righteously 
indignant with those who ventured to compare Bismarck 
with other contemporary statesmen. Ee speaks with 
great scorn of the ‘* speckled Mr. Crispi’’ who placed 
him side by side with Gladstone. The two men had 
little enough in common and they cordially disliked 
one another, but in this one respect they had a striking 
resemblance—they both possessed in a high degree the 
capacity for righteous anger. Harden’s sentence 
describing the Bismarckian temperament is equally 
true when applied to Gladstone: ‘‘ Bismarck lived and 
died in passions; they glowed like lava, through a 
thin snow-crust, out of the master features of the old 
man’s face’’. Anyone who has watched the English 
statesman near at hand during a great and fateful 
debate might have written this of him. 

The sketch of Firstin Bismarck is the complement 
of that of her illustrious husband, and shows equal 
insight and sympathy. Some of the other papers suffer 
by comparison, certainly by translation, though that 
task is on the whole well done. Sometimes Harden’s 
metaphors are strained, fantastic, and even grotesque, 
though they appear more so in English than in the 
original. This style of writing is more in accordance 
with German sentiment than English. The articles on 
Richter and the Empress Frederick, Bismarck’s life- 
long opponents, are quite just and duly appreciative. 
Holstein, for so long the chief of the Foreign Office, 
is characterised in masterly fashion, but with some of 
his other portraits, Ibsen and Menzel for instance, Herr 
Harden is less successful. But all these sketches are 
interesting, showing insight with critical power. The 
sketch of Zola is particularly good. No Englishman 
figures here ; and how many Englishmen have ever heard 
of Harden himself? Surely the two nations require 
interpreting to one another ; as things are now we ignore 
or caricature each other’s characteristics. There is 
probably less knowledge in England now of contem- 
porary German literature and art than there was in the 
davs of Goethe. The magazine articles on both sides 
show one thing very plainly : that we neither appreciate 
nor understand one another. We therefore welcome 
the publication of this book. 


SOME BIRDS OF UGANDA. 


“Studies of Bird Life in Uganda.” By R. A. L. 
van Someren and V. G. L. van Someren. London: 


Bale. 1911. 31s.6d. net. 
oo is the country of many birds. The 
authors have selected about fifteen of those 


species which are most commonly seen, and give 
excellent studies of these in twenty-five large plates- 
measuring about eight inches by eleven inches. The 
photographs are nicely reproduced by photogravure in 
a delicate sepia tint, which lends itself peculiarly to the 
delineation of birds and their surroundings. There is 
a page of descriptive letterpress in a separate folio 
for every species described, giving the authors’ notes 
on such fragments of their life-history as may have come 
under their observation. Some of these notes, although 


oddly expressed, are of considerable interest, but it is 
distinctly unfortunate that there is no reference any- 
where in these descriptions to the plates illustrating 
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merely ‘‘ Two plates’’. Had this reference been 
‘Plates VI. and VII.’’ (which are the numerals on 
those illustrating this bird) it would have been 
decidedly more helpful. As it is, the plates are simply 
loose sheets in a portfolio and have nothing on them 
to connect them with the letterpress. Now and again 
the authors seem rather uncertain both in their nomen- 
clature and facts. Thus they call the thick-knee in 
one part of the book the ‘‘ stone plover’’, and in 
another the ‘‘ stone curlew’’. The particular species 
which is found in Uganda they name CEdicnemus vermi- 
culatus, and they say that its ‘‘ full clutch ”’ is ‘* three 
eggs only’’. Our own experience of the European 
stone curlew (CE. crepitans) and of the species (CE. sene- 
galensis) found on the Upper Nile, is that they lay 
only two eggs. The nest of G&. vermiculatus here 
figured only contains two eggs, as far as can be seen. 
With such a marvellous assemblage of birds to select 
from, it seems almost a waste of energy to give a photo- 
graph of the common English sandpiper (T. hypoleucus) 
on its nest. The plate is excellent all the same. The 
authors say that this species ‘‘ reminds one irresistibly 
of the dunlin at home’’. Since our sandpiper breeds 
abundantly in most parts of the British Isles, whilst the 
dunlin is much more restricted in its breeding haunts, 
we do not quite follow this assertion, for surely nothing 
reminds one more of a common sandpiper than a 
common sandpiper wherever we may meet with it! 

A most fascinating plate is that of the rufous-necked 
nightjar (apparently the common Mediterranean species 
called by Temminck C. ruficollis) sitting on its eggs on 
ground strewn with withered leaves. Here the greys 
and browns of the vermiculations of the plumage are 
well reproduced, the bird, as in nature, blending with 
its surroundings in a most marvellous manner. There 
is a good illustration of the fierce little Bateleur eagle, 
a species which once seen on the wing can never be mis- 
taken by reason of its extraordinarily short tail. Those 
who have travelled on the Nile will recognise the 
Egyptian goose and the pied kingfisher. The authors 
assert that this kingfisher species can excavate a tunnel 
in the river bank six feet long in three hours ! 

Perhaps the most effective of all the pictures are the 
two showing sacred ibises and cormorants on a rocky 
islet. But, we repeat, the plates are one and all delight- 
ful, every one in its own way, and for those who like 
pictures of bird life on their walls, some of them would 
look extremely well if suitably framed, for they are 
really pictures. 

The weak part of the book is the letterpress. The 
substance of the notes on birds will do, but the language 
is painfully stilted and pedantic to a degree. We take 
a sentence at random describing the Whydah-finch : 
‘‘ Who could help loving this merry little clown, with his 
numerous bizarre, black and white plumage, vermilion 
beak, and long plumous (sic) tail which he is so fond of 
whisking about. . . .”’ 


‘BEAUTIFUL UPON THE MOUNTAINS.” 
“Among the Hills.’ By Reginald Farrer. 
Headley. 1911 10s. 6d. net. 


“Wild Flowers as they Grow.’ Photographed in 
Colour direct from Nature by H. Essenhigh Corke, 
with descriptive textiby G. Clarke Nuttall. Second 
Series. London: Cassell. 1911. 5s. net. 


R. REGINALD FARRER’S new book must be 

a revelation to those whose only acquaintance 

with rock plants is in an English garden, and who 
have never seen Alpine heights in their summer beauty. 
Even the gardeners who have not been so adventurous 
as Mr. Farrer will follow him eagerly in these pages, 
over perilous paths and up dizzy heights, and they will 
surely learn much as well as enjoy much by the way. 
Those who study the Alpine families more minutely will 
also find food for reflection. Some of the rarer varieties 
and extremely local species are dealt with, such as 
‘Saxifraga florulenta and S. Valdensis, Primula Cottia 


London: 


or Daphne rupestris, which can only be understood by 
visiting them at home, and botanists as well as 
gardeners owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Farrer for 
recording his careful observations. He is to be con- 
gratulated on keeping to the subject in hand all through 
this volume, whereby he rivets the attention of the 
expert. Some of his descriptions, as that of rolling 
mists, or his visit to the Lac Clair, are charming, 
but these passages make the less happy sentences 
stand out in more unfortunate relief. Why is it the 
practice to write slang in many of the more recent 
gardening books? Surely the gardening amateur 
understands good English, yet Mr. Farrer seems to be 
afraid of keeping up too high a standard, and every 
now and then suddenly descends to the low level con- 
sidered necessary for the horticulturist. Here is a 
specimen, writing of a primula: ‘* But Cortusa is far 
daintier and more lovable than the shrill and pushing 
Primula Veitchi, whose magenta squalls so deafened 
me, and made my garden so uninhabitable, that at last 
I carried the whole plant away on a trowel, as one 
carries a slug or other displeasant object, and plopped 
it out in the wild wood above Alice’s Garden, there 
to thrive or not as it thought good; and, anyhow, 
keep its squarkings to itself’’. Why people indulging 
in the ‘‘ purest of human pleasures’’ should be sup- 
posed to like drivel of this sort we do not know. 

The book ends with an “ afterword ’’ to the reader 
ridiculing the idea that a collector, or even five hundred 
diligent collectors, with hammer and trowel could 
make any impression on the flowers of the Alps. ‘‘ We 
might as well start a league for the protection of the 
dandelion’’, Mr. Farrer exclaims. He is careful, 
however, in writing of some rare plant to ‘‘ shroud its 
habitat in mystery ’’, which does not look as if he quite 
believed in his own optimism. The curious history of 
Saxifraga florulenta also leads one to doubt if the danger 
of collectors’ ravages among some plants is illusory. 
It was rediscovered at a certain spot in 1840. . Tra- 
vellers can still gather it near the same hospice, but 
‘‘less often perhaps than in former days, for I am 
told ’’, writes Mr. Farrer, ‘‘ that above the sanctuary 
the plant is not so frequent now’’, and this plant 
inhabits one of the most wild and forbidding regions 
and is too difficult of cultivation ever to be popular. 
A kindly plant of more easy access might fare even 
worse if the fashion of collecting became as general 
as the craze for growing Alpines is at present. 

The second volume of photographs in colour from 
nature, with text by Mrs. Clarke Nuttall, is quite 
as successful as the former published last year. 
The reproductions are wonderfully true to colour, and 
the positions and grouping, in cases where the whole 
plant is shown, are well chosen. The letterpress is 
very pleasant reading, and yet not above the heads of 
children. The botanical peculiarities of the flower are 
explained, and any details in the life of each plant, 
together with some of its historical associations, are 
recorded, technical language which might frighten the 
unscientific being carefully avoided. Nearly all the 
flowers selected, even when not true natives, are 
among the most familiar wild plants, but of the few 
rarer ones, such as the butterwort, it would have been 
useful to give the flowering season. This plant, by the 
way, is abundant on the uncultivated fens in East 
Anglia, as well as ‘‘ the uplands of Wales, Yorkshire 
and the Lake District ’’, but its time of flowering is 
short. The book should encourage a real love of nature. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The British Consuls in the Confederacy.” By M. L. Bonham. 
New York: Longmans and Columbia University. 1911. &s. 

This monograph, devoted to a highly technical subject, is 
an instance of the useful and conscientious work that students 
in the United States are now devoting to their own history# 
The relations of the British Consuls in the principal ports 
of the Confederate States with the United States and the 
Confederate Government during the Civil War necessarily 
involved some highly important points of international law. 
They were often obliged to exercise functions which were 
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really diplomatic and did not properly belong to them. 
Their action was not unnaturally resented by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and though popular at first and 
most of them favourable to the Confederate States they 
ultimately became so vigorously involved in controversy with 
the Confederate authorities that they were expelled. On 
the whole they performed with credit a very difficult task, 
though their zeal often somewhat overran their discretion. 
Lord Lyons was at the time our Minister at Washington, 
and in the author’s view was absolutely impartial; at all 
events he was vigorously attacked by both sides. Lord John 
Russell was fayourable to the North, but did his best to 
appear neutral. The most irritating matter that arose in 
connexion with the Consuls’ duties was when British sub- 
jects were made liable to service in the Confederate armies. 
One Consul advised men in this position to throw down their 
arms when a Federal force appeared. Clearly such an 
attitude could not be allowed. The Consuls were, in short, 
in such an anomalous position that success was in the end 
impossible. Mr. Bonham has explored with discretion and 
accuracy a highly intricate and interesting byway of history. 


“Letters of George Borrow to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society.” Edited by T. H. Darlow. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1912. 7s. 6d. net. 

These letters, which were discovered too late to be used by 
Dr. Knapp in his well-known biography of Borrow, are a 
useful supplement to that work. Their chief value, however, 
is that they are the first draft of many of the most picturesque 
pages of *‘ The Bible in Spain ’’ and are testimony to their 
substantial accuracy. Much of their interest lies in the 
amusing bewilderment of the solemn pietists with a 
genius who was not confined to expression in evangelical 
formule. To readers of Borrow one letter especially will be 
characteristic. They will remember in ‘‘ The Bible in Spain ”’ 
a ‘‘zealous Irish gentleman who exerted himself with inde- 
fatigable diligence in diffusing the light of Scripture in the 
Province of Catalonia and along the Southern Shores of 
Spain ’’. This was Lieut. Graydon. In the letter Borrow im- 
plores the Society ‘‘in the name of the most Highest to 
take steps for preventing the miserable creature Graydon 
from ruining us all’’. The Society never seems to have 
been conscious that Borrow was the best advertisement 
it ever had. Countless readers have delighted in his Penin- 
sular wanderings; and the Society got the benefit of the 
romantic story. The many who still delight in it will 
welcome these remarkable letters, which have been well anno- 
tated but are not so convenient as they would have been with 
an index. 


‘Lowndes’ Law of General Average.” 5th Edition. By Edward 
L. de Hart and George Rupert Rudolf. London: Stevens. 
1912. 30s. 

Twenty-four years have passed since Mr. Lowndes pub- 
lished the fourth edition of his treatise on General Average, 
so it cannot be said that the journey into port for refit has 
been undertaken too soon. Now that they have had a 
thorough overhaul, the comparative tables which set out the 
law peculiar to each country, so far as ascertained, will be 
invaluable to lawyers, adjusters and everyone interested in 
the great business of shipping. These tables show that 
progress towards the establishment of a uniform system of 
general average throughout the maritime world has been 
slow. The appendices contain the latest information con- 
cerning the legislation of foreign countries and adjustment 
as it is understood in different parts of the globe. Particular 
consideration has been paid to the law of the United States, 
and the rules of practice of the Association of Average 
Adjusters in that country are included in the book. 
‘‘Lowndes’’ has grown considerably in the process of being 
brought up to date, but the editors have exercised a wise 
discretion in making amendments, and their additions are 
kept within reasonable bounds. Reference is facilitated by 
a comprehensive list of cases; this could not be said of any 
one of the older editions. 


‘Treatise on Dynamics.” By Andrew Gray and James G. Gray. 
London: Macmillan. 1911. 10s. net. 

This treatise includes a great deal of work that is derived, 
and the authors frankly acknowledge their obligations. 
But in the chapter on gyrostats and gyrostatic action the 
method of calculating rates of change of directed quantities 
for a moving system occurred to one of the authors about 
fifteen years ago, and has been found extremely useful in 
@uilding up solutions of difficult problems of rotational 
motion from first principles. This part of the work is 
perhaps the most interesting and of permanent value. The 
book is written for engineers, physicists, and astronomers; 
the exercises being chosen for their practical value rather 
than for their mathematics, 


It is perhaps a little unfortunate that Marie Antoinette 
should be sandwiched between Nell Gwyn and Lady Hamilton 
in the ‘‘Queens of Beauty and Romance” Series (Edinburgh, 
Foulis. 1912. 2s. 6d, net each), which starts with these three, 
The series is prettily produced and printed with a distinction 
not very general to-day. Mr. Cecil Chesterton writes of Nell 
Gwyn, Mr. Hallam Moorhouse of Lady Hamilton, and 
Mr. Francis Bickley of Marie Antoinette. We do not know 
that they have found anything particularly new or striking 
to say of their heroines, but each volume is readable enough ; 
and the volumes are what they were meant to be, pleasant 
to dip into and loiter over. 


We have received the first number of ‘‘ The Private Horse 
Mart ’’, which is to be published in the interests of breeders 
and users of horses. It contains a remarkable list of horses 
for sale, as well as a certain number of ‘“‘ horses wanted ’’. 
Hunting-men will find the publication of practical interest. 


THE MARCH REVIEWS. 


Many readers this month will turn first to Mr. Harold 
Cox’ article a propos of the coal strike in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century’’. Myr. Cox finds the sole remedy for a dead- 
lock between the nation and the miners in adequate police 
protection for the individual working man. The right 
to strike must be maintained, but not the right of the 
striker, to terrorise the blackleg or the man who disregards 
the mandate of the majority. Mr. Cox sums up his 
article in a passage whose conclusions would strike at 
syndicalism root and branch: ‘‘ The nation has no right 
to compel miners to hew coal for a less wage than they 
consider sufficient; and, equally, the miners have no right 
to prevent the community from obtaining coal as cheaply 
as it can be got. In effect the miners are preventing the 
community from obtaining coal as cheaply as it can be 
got, and they are doing this by the use, or by the threat, 
of force. There can be not the slightest doubt that if 
every collier in the kingdom knew that he was free from 
all risk of personal violence or molestation for disregard- 
ing the orders of the trade union, there would be no 
strike. It is inconceivable that miners in one county 
would voluntarily go on strike in order to secure for 
miners in another county a higher minimum wage than 
they are themselves earning. Altruism does not run to 
these lengths even in English trade unions ’’. On the ques- 
tion of syndicalism and labour unrest Mr. J. H. Harley 
writes in the ‘‘ Contemporary ’’. He deals with the subtleties 
of Sorel’s doctrines, and points out the mischief which is 
done when we attempt to translate certain forms of philo- 
sophy into practice. ‘‘ Thoughts are peaceful and innocent 
when they come from the thinker’s brain as he sits in his 
tranquil study, but when translated into the daily practice 
of industrial disputes and conflicts, they become a menace 
to the future of civilisation.” 

In the ‘“‘ National Review’? Mr. Ormsby-Gore writes 
of Welsh Disestablishment, dealing carefully with the 
false contention of disestablishers that the Government 
Bill wiil free the Church in Wales from State control : 
‘“The Church in Wales being part of the Ecclesiastical 
Province of Canterbury, and remaining after Disestablish- 
ment part of that province, will be ‘bound’ in the 
liberationist sense of the word as long as the rest of the 
province is bound. True, according to all the Bills, we are 
to have a ‘representative body’ of our own, either in 
substitution of or in addition to our representation in the 
Houses of Convocation and of Laymen. But even in 
regard to this representative body we are not to be free, 
Before this new body can hold any property or fulfil any 
of the functions for which it is designed it must be 
approved by the King in Council. So far from being 
freed from State control, the Church in Wales, inevitably 
bound in practice if not in actual constitution to the 
rest of the Church of England, would be bound in 
addition io a State-made, State-controlled representative 
Council’’. Later he points out with some effect that the 
plea of the Nonconformists that they are a ‘‘ National” 
Welsh body is as absurd as their contention that the 
Anglicans are interlopers: ‘‘ In this connexion it is inter- 
esting to note that the Nonconformist denominations in 
Wales are bound very severely by a ‘dead hand’ in the 
shape of Trust Deeds. Also that they are bound to their 
respective denominations over the Welsh border. The 


charge, so often made, that the Church in Wales is an 
alien Church because it is part of the Church of England 
and because it is called the Church of England, can be 
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made against every Nonconformist denomination in Wales 
for precisely the same reasons. The Congregational 
Churches in Wales are part of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales—the Baptists are part of the Bap- 
tist Union of Great Britain and Ireland’’. This article 
of Mr. Ormsby-Gore is one of the ablest exposures of the 
current arguments for Disestablishment we have yet read. 

In the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review’’ perhaps the most inter- 
esting political article is Mr. F, E. Smith’s review of the 
position of the Government as to the Education controversy. 
The greater part of the article is a spirited defence 
of the Act of 1902, most of whose provisions time has 
fully justified: ‘‘ The whole trend of legislation and public 
opinion since the Unionist party left office in 1905 has 
been in the direction of the policy of the Act of 1902— 
the abolition of a multiplicity of so-called ad hoe authori- 
ties and the enlargement of the functions of the main 
local authority of each area so as to give it the general 
local government functions of its area. The loud com- 
plaints against the local expenditure which the Act caused 
have likewise been dissipated as regards their political 
merits by the course of events; the principle of an educa- 
tional rate in every area has been fully accepted by public 
opinion, and every Education Bill introduced in succeeding 
Parliaments has aimed at increasing the local burdens 
beyond the limits of the Act of 1902’’. The only objec- 
tions to the Act which have survived are religious 
objections. Mr. Smith thinks that these will ultimately 
be settled on the lines of giving the parents of children 
who are forced to attend elementary schools freedom to 
determine their religious instruction. The Government has 
realised that no extreme Radical view can be rammed 
through the present Heuse of Commons. 

A glance at an article upon the political situation, by 
Mr. E. T. Cook, in the ‘‘ Contemporary ”’, shows us how 
clearly the Government realise their position under the 
Parliament Act with parties composed as they are in the 
House of Commons. But the position is not often put by 
Radical writers with so naive a cynicism: ‘‘ The Parlia- 
ment Act leaves the Lords with the power of delaying legis- 
lation for three sessions, and at the same time shortens 
the duration of Parliaments. An inevitable effect of these 
iwo provisions is to crowd the earlier sessions &f a Par- 
liament with the Bills which the Lords are most likely 
to delay. The programme of the present session is accord- 
ingly crowded, and, as many people think, overcrowded. 
Twenty years ago Home Rule took the best part of one 
session, and Welsh Disestablishment that of another. This 
year both are to be undertaken in one session, with a 
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Reform Bill of unknown dimensions added to them. The 
determination to take Welsh Disestablishment concurrently 
with Irish Home Rule, probably rendered necessary by the 
composition of the Cabinet, has also a tactical advantage ”’ 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner, writing in the “ Fortnightly’ on 
the prospects of the Government, sees no ground for anti- 
cipating disaster: events have moved swiftly since Mr. 
Gardiner sat down to review the chances of what he calls a 
‘‘ heavily mortgaged session’’. He takes it that Home 
Rule and Welsh Disestablishment are both overdue, anid is 
concerned chiefly as to the line the Govern +t will take 


with regard to woman suffrage and manhood suffrage. His 
eagerness to tell Ministers how they may sit on the fence 


without loss of prestige seems about as useful now as Mr. 
Charles E. Mallet’s advice in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ”’ 
Mr. Mallet hopes that the Government will not take the risks 
of attempting to pass a Woman Suffrage Bill till they have 
got other measures out of the way and have found some 
means of reconciling their differences. ‘It would be a 
catastrophe if this one issue were forced to the ruin of 
every other cause.’’ Radical reviewers can hardiy be called 
fortunate in their forecasts this month. 

The ‘‘ English Review’’ at a shilling remains on the 
level of its half-crown days, which proves either that it is 
extremely cheap to-day at a shilling, or that formerly it 
was extremely dear at half-a-crown. Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
Mr. John Galsworthy, and Mr. Henry Newbolt are among 
the contributors. Mr. Galsworthy’s account of his service 
on a grand jury is an excellent study. But there is a 
more permanent contribution to literature this month in 
Mr. Thomas Hardy's poem in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’. It is 
terse—rough-hewn in thought and manner. If this is 
Mr. Hardy’s latest poem, there is no evidence in it of any 
decay of power. One other contribution to the March 
Reviews we would notice for fine quality—Mr. MacColl’s 
answer in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’ to Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s February attack upon Rodin. Criticism of this 
calibre is too rare. 

Prominence is given in the March ‘ Burlington 
Magazine’ to Dr. Bredius’ sensational attribution of the 
world-famous ‘‘ Elizabeth Bas ’’, in the Rijksmuseum, 
to F. Bol. Nearly every writer on Rembrandt’s portraits 
has commended this picture as typically superb. Mr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy deals at interesting length with 
Rajput paintings (fifteenth to eighteenth centuries), ‘‘ the 
latest phase of the great tradition which was at its zenith 
in the seventh century’, and is known to us _ solely 
in the Ajanta frescoes. Mr. Lionel Cust pointedly dis- 
cusses the official English attitude towards Oriental art, 
especially as indicated in the South Kensington Museums, 
and urges the est ablishm ent of a Museum of Oriental Art. 
Mr. Fry begins a series of articles cn the Early Venetian 
pictures at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. © Notes on 
Leonardo da Vinci, English portraits at the Old Masters 
Exhibition (so prematurely closed), and Bristo! Porcelain in 
the Trapnell Collection are other fea tures. 

The ‘‘ English Church Review”’ contains an interesting 
and sympathetic article on Newman, by Dr. Figgis, and we 
are glad to be promised a further contribution on the same 
subject; the story, and, as English Churchmen must always 
think, the tragedy, of that wonderful character can be told 
over and over again, and is always enthralling. The editor 
has a learned inquiry into the practice of non-communicating 
attendance in the early Church; and there are some ordinary 
reviews of ordinary theological books. 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” ler Mars. 

This is a good number, with several papers of considerable 
general interest. M. René Pinon contributes the first of a 
series dealing with the political relations of France and 
Germany since 1871. The present article brings events down 
to the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 and its immediate conse- 
quences for France in the formation of a great Colonial 
Empire. There is no doubt that many patriotic Frenchmen 
objected to this policy on the ground that it was suggested 
by Bismarck with the express object of occupying France 
elsewhere than in Euvope. It is stated by the writer that 
M. Hanotaux was approached by the German Government 
just before he went out of office with a suggestion for dealing 
with the Portuguese Colonies. This was in June 1898, when 
the Méline Cabinet fell. Whether he would have come to 
the German view we do not know. © His successor did not, 
and the suggestion fellthrough. There is an excellent article 
by Commandant Davin on the restoration of the Campanile 
at Venice. In his opinion, repair, and not restoration, is 
the policy to be pursued in future. Unfortunately, not only 
in Venice, but throughout Italy, many ancient and priceless 
monuments are threatened with destruction. 


For this Week’s Books see page 314. 
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Ward. F, Nollekens, Sir Godfrey Kneller, B. West and others; by J. R mith, 
R. Houston, J. Faber, Valentine Green, J. McArdell, Sam Cousins, S. W. 
Reynolds, W. Say, T. Watson, W. Ward, C. Turner and other well-known 
engravers ; also Sporting Scenes, Portraits of Horses, &c., Views of Londen, 
Margate, &c. ; and Fancy Subjects, many in Colours; together with some French 
Engravings, by J. R. Smith, W. and J. Ward, S. W. Reynolds, R. Earlom, 
R. Pollard, F. Bartolozzi, &c.; after G. Morland, Sir J. Reynolds, W. Westall, 
A. Watteau, J. B. Greuze, P. P. Rubens, C. le Brun and others ; also a Collection 
of Water-Cofour Drawings, by Sir R. Holmes; Engravings, by W. Hollar, W. 
Hogarth, and others; and an interesting Collection of Pen-and-Ink Sketches by 
G. F. Sargent, of Scenes in Dorset, and on the South Coast. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


WORKS OF ART. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street 

Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, March 34, at 2o'clock precisely, WORKS o 

ART, including the Property of Mrs. THOMSON SINCLAIR (deceased), com- 

prising Silver Sheffield Plate, Works of Art, &c., anda Large Panel of Flemish 

Tapestry, and other Properties, comprising English, Continental, and Oriental 
Porcelain, a few Pieces of Glass, Lace, and Embroideries, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY. March 14, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 
including Letters of Charles I., Charles II., Burns, Thackeray, &c., the Property 
of J. E. HALES, Esq. ; the Two last Letters known of Henry Fielding ; a very 
large number of Letters addressed to the Right Hon. J. W. Croker, by his most 
celebrated contemporaries ; a Series of fine Letters from Horace Walpole to Hannah 
More ; Collections in Bound Volumes relating to Napoleon and the French Revolu- 
tion ; a Letter of P. B. Shelley, and Series of letters from Mary neem See Ww. 
Godwin, the Property of aGENTLEMAN ; and Letters of Benjamin Franklin, 
Garrick, C. J. Fox, Nelson, Disraeli, Dickens, Wagner, George Meredith, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE CHARLES BUTLER COLLECTIONS. 


Third Portion of the Extensive and Valuable Library of the late Charles Butler, Esq. , 
of Warren Wood, Hatfield, and Connaught Place, W. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Monday, March 18, and Two Following Days, the Third Portion 
of the Extensive and Valuable LIBRARY of the late CHARLES BUTLER, Esq. 
(of Warren Wood, Hatfield, and Connaught Place, W.), comprising Early Service 
Books, both Manuscript and Printed ; Editiones Principes and Early Productions 
of the English and Continental ; Books with the earliest specimens of the 
engraver’s art ; Eighteenth Century French Illustrated Books ; Caxton’s Chronicles 
of England, Second Edition ; Fine Copies of Greek and Latin Classics ; Prodyctions 
of the Aldine and Elzevir Presses ; Early Italian Woodcut Books ; County Histories 
and English Illustrated Works ; Bibliographical Works ; Books on the Fine Arts, 
&c., many in Fine Bindings, selected from the most famous Libraries dispersed 
during the last fifty years. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Famil Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales, Management of Trust 

Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


THE RUBBER WORLD 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE CONTAINS: 
SYNTHETIC EXPERIMENT UP-TO- 
DATE. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES of SUNGEI 
LIANG. 
MARSHALL’S ENGINES. 
THE WORLD OF FIBRE. 
STANDARD GOLF BALLS? 
FEBRUARY OUTPUTS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United 
Kingdom, 6/6; Abroad, 8/8. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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“What is in the BYSTANDER 
this week ?” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
Political and Social circles. 

Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price 6d. 


OrFices: TALLIs House, TALLis STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE 
WHOLE ART OF RUBBER-GROWING 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 
Now Ready. 5s. net. 


_Mr. Wicherley is a practical planter, and his book is the result oi 
wide experience in various lands. The book is fully illustrated, and 
is written in a way which makes it as great a pleasure to read as 
its hints are valuable. Its principal contents are :— 


TREES THAT COUNT: Hevea Braziliensis, 
Manihot Glaziovii, 
The New Manihots, 
The Ficus, 
Funtumia Elastica, 
and others. 


INTERPLANTING, TAPPING SYSTEMS, COST OF 
PLANTING, HABITS OF TREES, &c., &c. 
WITH A SPECIAL CHAPTER ON THE SOYA BEAN. 


Copies may be ordered through any Bookseller, or direct from 
the office (5s. 4d. post free.) 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


“Saturday” 
BRIDGE 


By W. DALTON. 


Dalton’s “Saturday” Bridge is 
admitted to be the standard work 
on the best of card games. 

“Saturday” Bridge takes its name 
from the “Saturday Review,” in 
which its chapters first appeared, 
It is now in its Eleventh Thousand 
and may be had of all booksellers 
5s. net, or post free from the office 
of the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
io King St., Covent Garden, 5s. 4d. 


A Companion Volume to“ SATURDAY” BRIDGE 
is “Saturday” Auction Bridge, by HELLESPONT, 
3s. 6d. net, or 3s. Od. post free. “ $nferences at 


Bridge,” by W. DALTON, price 1s. net, or Is. 1d. 
post free. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BroGRAPHY. 


The Life and Work of Frank Holl (A. M. Reynolds). Methuen, 
12s. 6d. net. 
The Lady of Beauty : Agnes Sorel (Frank Hamel). Chapman 


and Hall. 15s. net. 
Edward King, the Sixtieth Bishop of Lincoln (George W. E, 
Russell). Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 
CrassIcs. 
The Heroic Age (H. Munro Chadwick). 
University Press. 12s. net. 
FIcTIon. 
Austin’s Career (Violet Tweedale); Memory Corner (Tom 
Gallon). Long. 6s. each. 
An Excellent Mystery (Countess Russell) ; Lady Ermyntrude and 
the Plumber (Percy Fendall). Swift. 6s. each. 
‘*Denham’s ’’ (Alexandra Watson). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
The Revolt (Putnam Weale). Methuen. 6s. 
Between Two Stools (Rhoda Broughton). Stanley Paul. 6s. 
Wings of Desire (M. P. Willcocks). Lane. 6s. 
The Shadow of Neeme (Lady Bancroft). Murray. 6s. 
A Derelict Empire (Mark Time). Blackwood. 6s. 


REPRINTS. 

In the Days of the Comet (H. G. Wells); Tono-Bungay (H. G. 
Wells). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. each. 

The Man of the Mask (Arthur Stapylton Barnes). Smith, Elder, 
6s. net. 

Miscellaneous Prose by Charles and Mary Lamb (Edited by E. V. 
Lucas). Methuen. 5s. 

Thoughts on Ultimate Problems (F. W. Frankland). Nutt. 
ls. 6d. net. 

The Book of the Cambridge Review, 1879-1897. Cambridge $ 
Bowes and Bowes. ls. net. 

Le Barbier de Séville, etc. (Beaumarchais) ; Poemes (Ronsard). 
Dent. 1s. net each. 

La Légende des Siécles (Victor Hugo), 3 vols.; L’Avénement de 
Bonaparte (Albert Vandal), 2 vols. Nelson. 1s, each. 


Scoot Books. 

School Visits and Journeys: Their Value and Their Practice in 
Education (Horace Piggott). Dent. 1s. net. 

The Children of the Farm (Clarissa Janie Graves). 
Marshall. 6d. 

Science AND PHILOSOPHY. 

English Thought for English Thinkers (St. George Stock). Con- 
stable. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Drama of Love and Death ‘Edward Carpenter). Allen. 
5s. net. 


Cambridge : At the 


Horace 


THEOLOGY. 
The Plain Man’s Creed (E. C. Owen). Wells Gardner. 2s. net. 
Hard Questions. Fisher Unwin. 1s. net. 
Christian Epigraphy (Orazio Marucchi). 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


Cambridge : At the 


TRAVEL. 
The Unvarying East (Rev. E. J. Hardy). Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Hither and Thither (R. Brooks Popham). Ham-Smith. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
Mysticism and Magic in Turkey (Lucy M. J. Garnett). Pitman. 
6s. net. 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 

A Calabash of Kola Nuts (J. M. Stuart-Young). Lynwood. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Verses (Agnes Fox). Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net. 

The New Sin: A Play in Three Acts (Basil Macdonald Hast- 
ings). Sidgwick and Jackson. 2s. net. 

The Nun of Kent : A Play in Five Acts (Grace Denio Litchfieid). 
Putnams. 3s. 6d. net. 

Womenkind: A Play in One Act (Wilfrid Wilson Gibson). 
Nutt. 6d. net. 

Poems of the North (H. F. Brett Brett-Smith). 
well. 2s. 6d. net. 


Oxford : Black- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anthology of Imaginative Prose, An (Edited by Professor R. P. 
Cowl), 3s. 6d. net; Mary Wollstonecraft (Camilla Jebb), 
2s. 6d. net. Herbert and Daniel. 

Literary Essays (James Lindsay). Blackwood. 3s. 6d. net. 

Milk and the Public Health (William G. Savage), 10s. net; The 
Passing of War (William Leighton Grane), 7s. 6d. net: The 
New Democracy (Walter E. Weyl), 8s. 6d. net. Macmillan. 

‘*Murphy’’: A Message to Dog-Lovers (Major Gambier-Parry). 
Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d. net. 

Our Foreign Policy and Sir Edward Grey’s Failure (G. H. 
Peris). Melrose. 2s. 6d. net. 

Path of Empire, The (Henry Page Croft). Murray. 2s. 6. net. 

Star Lore of All Ages (William Tyler Olcott). Putnam. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Transactions of the Essex Archeological Society. Colchester : 
Published by the Society. ‘ 

Woman Adrift (Harold Owen). Stanley Paul. 6s. 


Reviews AND Macazines For Marcu :—The Westminster Re- 
view, 2s. 6d. net; United Empire; The Vineyard, 6d. net; 


The Book Monthly, 6d. net; The Antiquary, 6d.; Mercure 
de France, 1/r. 50c.; The Poetry Review, 6d. net; Rhythm, 
ls.; The Socialist Review, 6d. net; Deutsche Rundschau; 
The English Review, 1s. net; The Financial Review of Re- 
views, ls. net ; The Empire Review, 1s. net. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS. 
PAUL’S PARACON (és.) W. E. Norris 


A “ ings uman are here 
handied with a masterly and human touch.. A memor- 


THE COOD CIRL (és.) Vincent O'Sullivan 


OBSERVER: ‘A novel of which we can heartily admire , .. we 
few pages.” 


defy anyone to lay it down after the first 
Lindsay Bashford 


EVERYBODY’S BOY és.) 


DAILY MAIL: ‘‘A charming, fantastie story, with delightful back- 
unds of a most entertaining up of characte press 
emselves with refreshing wit... Cleverly individualised. 


A LOST INTEREST (6s.) Mrs. George Wemyss 


MORNING LEADER: ‘There is a splendid touch 
book: it is a delightful comedy with real 
written with a masterly combination of light wit and deep insight.” 


SUCCESS Una L. Silberrad 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: ‘‘Miss Silberrad in he 

succeeded. It is the admirable humanity of Miss reais nok 
that gives it its depth and beauty—a humanity that bestows on 
oven ye least of her characters that something which we cal 


HERITACE és.) Valentina Hawtrey 


DAILY MAIL: ** Miss Hawtrey has a distinet and 
of her own. There is a sombre strength in this aeons iat oc 
fine, bold conception, developed with vigour, sympathy and skill.” 


QUEED (6s.) (9th Impression) Sydnor Harrison 
THE GREY STOCKING (4s. 6a. net.) Maurice Baring 
MY IDEALED JOHN BULLESSES Yoshio Markino 


Illustrated by the Author, with 6 Plates in Colour, and 20 Black and 
White Drawings. 68, net. 

‘Rarely has more refreshing and netrating critici bee 
passed upon the Englishwoman of to-day than by ‘the 
Japanese artist and writer, Mr. Yoshio Markino, who, as will be seen 
in this book, deftly analyses the character of our countrywomen, 
and shows us how they appear to the enlightened Eastern mind.” 


THE ARTISTIC PRAIRIES 


Ernest Thompson Seton 
With 32 full-page Photographs and 125 Pen-and-ink Sketches by 
the Author. 128. 6d. net. 


™«*** He has written a book of quite unusual meri pag 
abound in graphic deseriptions of travel and sport +4 
Far North. Apart from the human interest of the story, its scientifie 
Sete the flora of the Kretic prairies 
needed they are given.”—STA DARD. 


The Life of Charles Lambh’s Friend. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN RICKMAN 


MAlllustrated. Demy 8vo. (108 6d.net.) Orlo Williams 


~.‘* A book that should prove a valuable addition to our kn 
of Charles Lamb and his cirele, apart from the individual ee 
attaching to its subjeet.”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. ‘‘ Mr. Williams’ 
labours are important; for he has brought to light several new 
ints concerning Charles Lamb.”—DAILY MAIL. “ Altogether this 
TY pos interesting and informing collection of letters.”—MORNING 
Thomas Seccombe 


IN PRAISE OF OXFORD 
H. Spencer Scott 


Vol. IlL—MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. Now Ready. 
Vol. I.—HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY. Already Published. 
Demy 8vo. 6S, net per volume, sold separately. 


**No Oxford man could fail to spend many a pl 
No Oxford man should fail to get this second instalment of Messrs, 
Seceombe and Scott’s great Oxford anthology.”—OBSERVER. 


(10s. 6d. net.) 
** She adds a graphie pen and a keen eye not 
receptivity, and her vivid instinct for beauty makes her writin 
individual and attractive.” — ATHENEUM. ‘‘Mrs, Phillimore's 
method of doing it and telling it and thinking it constitutes the 
charm of this picturesque book.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


DISTRIBUTION AND ORIGIN R. F. Scharff, Ph.D. 
OF LIFE IN AMERICA (10s, 6d. net.) 
EIGHTEEN CAPITALS OF CHINA 
W. E. Geil, LL.D. 


With 100 Illustrations (21s, net.) 


Lion Phillimore 


N.B.—Constable’s New List of Spring 
Announcements is Now Ready, sent free 
On application. 


CONSTABLE & CO.; London: 10 Orange St., W.C. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


The Harry Furniss Epition of THACKERAY 
is now complete in 20 volumes with over 2,000 
illustrations, and is supplied on the instalment 
system by easy payments. - For full particulars 
see Mr. HARRY FURNISS’S new pamphlet, 
‘* How and Why | illustrated Thackeray,” sent 
free on application to the publishers, Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 


A VERITABLE ROMANCE. 


Ruins of Desert Cathay. 


Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central Asia and 
Westernmost China. 


By M. AUREL STEIN. 

With numerous IIlustrations, Colour Plates, Panoramas, 

and Maps from Original Surveys. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 

42s. net. 

The Times. —“ This tale of exploration, carrying us far 
back into the forgotten past, must bring, even to the least 
imaginative of city dwellers, something of the irresistible 
call of the wild, of that spirit of romance which, despite 
our many inventions of materialism, lurks still in the great 
silent places of earth’s unbeaten tracks. Mr. Stein shows 
that splendid quests and great adventures are still possible. 
. . « The whole book teems with human and scientific 
interest.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Tennyson and His Friends. 
Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With 
Portraits. 8vo. 10s. net. 


An Introduction to the Study 


of Prices, wiTH SPECIAL REFERENCE 

TO THE HISTORY OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 

By WALTER T. LAYTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

2s. 6d. net. 

The Atheneum.—* It is rarely that a book which is 
badly wanted is as good as Mr. Layton’s. . . . The book 
should be read by all who are interested in one of the burning 
questions of the day.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


National Insurance. By A. Ss. CoMYNS 
CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, Barristers-at - 
Law, and J. H. TAYLOR, M.A., M.B., Member of 
the Council of the British Medical Association. With 
a Preface by the Right Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE, 
M.P. 8vo. 6s. net. 

Truth.—** To all who are concerned in the administra- 
tion of the National Insurance Act the volume should be 
extremely useful.” 


Common Land and Inclosure. 
By E. C. K. GONNER, Professor of Economic 
Science in the University of Liverpool. With four 
Maps. 8vo. 12s. net. 

The Scotsman.—** The work may be recommended to the 
attention of economists as throwing the light of a careful, 
learned, and methodical investigation upon an obscure 
chapter of English economic history.” 


Milk and the Public Health. 
By WILLIAM G. SAVAGE, B.Sc., M.D.Lond., 
D.P.H., County Medical Officer of Health, Somerset, 
&c. 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Political Economy of Art: 
UNTO THIS LAST—SESAME AND LILIES— 
THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. By JOHN 
RUSKIN. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

[Library of English Classics. 
*, Other volumes of the Series can be had in uniform 
binding with this vol. 


Formal Logic : a Scientific and 
Social Problem. By F. C. S 


SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc., Author of ‘ Riddles of 
the Sphinx,” ‘Humanism: Philosophical Essays” 
and ‘* Studies in Humanism.” 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Mystery of Golf. xy arNoLp 
HAULTAIN. Second Edition. Revised and En- 
larged. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Golf [llustrated.—‘* One of the best books on the game, 
and we believe that the intelligent golfer will learn more 
from it than from all the practical treatises that have ever 
been written.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Abstract of Procedure at the Ninety-eighth Annual General Court 
of the Scottish Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society, held in 
the Seciety’s Office, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, 5 March, 1912, 
Sir Henry Cook, Chairman of the Ordinary Court, presiding. 


The Secretary read the minutes of the last Annual General 
Court, held on 7 March, 1911, which were approved. 

The Report of the Directors for the year 1911 was held as read. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, it is now my duty as Chairman of 
this meeting to move the adoption of the Report and Accounts, 
but before doing so I desire to express the deep regret which 
we all feel at the death during the past year of our venerable 
President, the Marquis of Tweeddale. 

As mentioned in the Report, he was connected with this Society 
for a period of thirty-two years. He was one of the members of 
the Ordinary Court of Directors for ten years, and all of us who 
served along with him during any part of that period can testify 
to the warm interest he took in the affairs of the Society, and 
the business ability he brought to bear on our discussions. That 
interest did not cease when he became our President, for when- 
ever it was in his power to do so, he presided at our Annual 
Meetings. Many of you will remember that he was with us at 
the last Investigation Meeting in 1909, and will reca‘] the dignified 
manner in which he filled the Chair, and the admirable address 
he gave us on that occasion. 

The Directors feel gratified that Lord Rosebery has consented 
to accept the office of President in succession to Lord Tweeddale. 
It is the renewal of a very old connexion, for his grandfather, 
the last Lerd Rosebery, was the first President of the Society, 
and he!d that position for the long pericd of fifty-three years, 
from 1815 to 1868; while his uncle, Mr. Bouverie Primrose, served 
on the Ordinary Board of Directors from 1843 to 1892. 

Well, gentlemen, I now proceed to move the adoption of the 
Report, which, having been published, may, I presume, be held 
as read. 

The Directors are glad to be able to congratulate their fellow- 
policyholders on another very successful year. You will observe 
that the new life assurances uffected in 1911 are just over four 
thousand in number, and that the net amount, after deduct.ng 
re-assurances, is a Jittle over £2,400,000, which is the largest 
amount of net life assurances granted by the Society in any year. 
As I pointed out to you, however, on the last occasion on which 
I had the honour of occupying this Chair, the progress of the 
Society cannot be judged satisfactorily by the results of a single 
year. I propose, therefore, to compare the results of the new 
business of the present with that of the last bonus pericd, taking 
the first three years of each. In the three years, 1902-1904, the 
Society issued 7555 policies for £4,144,000 as against 10,891 policies 
for £6,859,000 for the three years 1909-1911. The increase in the 
current period, which you will see exceeds 60 per cent., is, I 
think, very satisfactory, and is abundant evidence that the Society 

a'though approaching its hundredth year—shows no signs of 
decrepitude ! 

The proportion of Expenses of Management and Commission to 
Premium Income—namely, 104 per cent., still continues to be 
much below the average of British Offices. That average, without 
taking into account the sum paid to the shareholders of companies 
in excess of interest on capital, was 145 per cent., according to 
the last Returns of the Board of Trade, or 4 per cent. more than 
the rate of the Scottish Widows’ Fund. An idea of the value 
to the policyholders of this economy in the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
may be gathered from the fact that a saving of 4 per cent. 
on our premium income represents a sum of £52,000 per annum, 
or more than a quarter of a million in a bonus period of five 
years—in other words, we shall have an addition from this source 
of more than a quarter of a million available for division among 
the policyholders at next investigation. 

Coming to the Assurances which have become claims during 
the year, you will observe that there has been paid under this 
head £1,281,000, of which a little over £1,000,000 consists of 
claims by death. This figure is the best proof of the magnitude 
of the Society's operations and of its usefulness to the community, 
Evidence of the profitable character of its policies is furnished 
by the information given in the Report that, in the case of no 
less than 160 of these, the sums payable at death had been increased 
by bonuses to double the amount origina!ly assured. 

Turning to the Revenue Account and Balance Sheet, the income | 
of the Society last year amounted to £2,260,000 and the outgo to 
£1,625,000. The difference of £635,000 being added to the 
Accumulated Funds, brings these up to £20,875,000. 

As you can understand, the responsibility connected with the 
investment of such an enormous sum—nearly £21,000,000—is a 
matter which the Directors have very much at heart. Of course 
this £21,000,000 is the accumulation of years, and our duty as 


regards the greater bulk is to revise periodically the securities in 
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which it is placed, but we have in addition to find investments 
for a very large sum. Last year the figure was a million and 
three-quarters. Now it is important that the investments of & 
Life Assurance Office should combine the maximum of security 
with a sufficiently large return in the way of interest. We should 
have no difficulty in investing £1,750,000 if we had only one of 
these elements to consider, for there are plenty of gilt-edged 
securities which yield a low rate of interst, and plenty of second- 
class securities which yield a high rate of interest, but, as I have 
mentioned, our aim has been to obtain gilt-edged securities which 
give a good return. Fortunately during the past ten years a large 
number of stocks providing excellent security have been issued, 
which at the same time give a very fair rate of interest; and 
therefore it has not been necessary for us to place the money 
which comes into our hands in Consols or other stocks of that 
kind which—while undoubted as regards security—have the double 
disadvantage of yielding a low rate of interest and of being 
subject to considerable depreciation as regards capital value. 

The subject of the method of investing is so important that you 
will pardon me if I refer to it to-day. You have doubtless read 
a good deal during the last few years of the ‘* Geographical 
System "’ of investing, but I may say that the Directors had practi- 
cally adopted that system long before it was advocated in the 
public Press. That is to say, they have made it their endeavour 
to spread the funds of the Society over as wide an area as possible. 
If we had confined our investments to this country, the return 
from them would unquestionably have been comparatively small, 
but by placing our money in investments in the Colonies and in 
Foreign Countries which provide equally good security, we have 
been able to obtain a rate of interest from one-half to one per cent. 
greater than the yield from corresponding home investments. 
Our insular prejudices are apt to make us think that there is no 
security so good as Home Railway Debenture or Preference Stock, 
but I think the public are beginning to learn that there are 
railways out of the United Kingdom which are quite as well 
managed as those in the United Kingdom, and which provide 
equally sound securities. 

On the same principle, the Directors about twenty-five years ago 
commenced to lend on landed and house property in the Colonies, 
and, at a period when rates of interest on loans on heritable 
security in this country were very low, they invested over two 
millions sterling on loans on property in Australasia, from which 
they obtained a very satisfactory return. The rate of interest in 
Australasia, however, eventually approximated so closely to that 
in this country that we withdrew from that field, and now, with 
the exception of two loans for £40,000 in all, which are still out- 
standing on excellent security, the whole of the two millions has 
been paid back to us. 

Since that source of investment has closed, the Directors have 
in recent years been turning their attention to Canada and the 
United States of America, where fairly good rates can still be 
obtained, and we have now loans on mortgage of central city 
properties in these countries amounting to about £1,400,000. They 
feel that having so large a sum in that class of investment it is 
advisable (as mentioned in the Report) that some of their number, 
with the manager, should visit America, in order to see for them- 
selves the securities in which the money has been placed, and 
should confer with our representative there in order that, on 
their return, they may be able to advise their colleagues on the 
Board to what extent we should continue to make advances in 
these countries. 

The attention of the public is very much taken up at present 
with the National Insurance Bill, and probably you will think 
I should make some reference to it, but all I need say is, that its 
provisions are not likely to interfere in any way with the scope 
of our business. It is possible that by familiarising the public 
with the idea of insurance generally, it may lead to a larger 
development of life assurance in its proper sense, for the useful- 
ness of life assurance is not even yet properly appreciated by the 
public; and if one result of this National Insurance Bill is to 
draw more attention to the subject, the amount of policies taken 
out in this country may increase; but, except in that respect, 
I do not see that we can be affected by it. 

It may seem superfluous to speak to the members of the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund of the uses and advantages of life assurance, but 
I am afraid that even among them there are many who are not 
acquainted with all its developments. It therefore may not be 
amiss if I take up a minute or two of your time in mentioning 
a few of these. I need not enlarge either on the main ground 
on which the great bulk of policies are taken out— namely, that 
of making a provision for the family of the breadwinner in the 


- event of his death, or on what is now becoming nearly as common— 


the endowment assurance policy, by which the breadwinner not 
only provides for his family in the event of his early death, but 
also secures a capital sum to provide for his own old age if he 
survives the date of payment when he may no longer be able to 
earn a living. 

What may not be so apparent, is that an endowment assurance 
also constitutes a ready means by which the thrifty man may be 
relieved of the trouble of seeking investments for his savings, 
and of any risk of loss in connection with his investments. This 
advantage is specially apparent in the case of comparatively 
small savings, for it is easy enough to get an investment for £500, 
or £1000, but when one has to deal with a sum of only £10 or 
£20 a year, there is considerable difficulty in finding a suitable 
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investment; and I may safely say there is none as good as an 
endowment assurance policy. So much for small savings. When 
we come to the wealthy man, the best way in which he can 
make provision against death duties is to take out a policy payable 
at death to meet the very large claims which nowadays the 
Government make on estates of substantial amount. The same 
class of policy enables the business man to replace capital payable 
out of the firm’s assets on the decease of a partner, and thus 
prevents the business from being crippled. Then there are policies 
called ‘‘ Thrift Policies’’, instituted for the purpose of encouraging 
habits of thrift in the younger generation; policies by which 
provision can be made for the education and training of children; 
and annuities to provide for a widow or for daughters. I have 
only mentioned a few of the developments of life assurance, but 
you can see its power of meeting the needs of the public. 

The Chairman at last meeting stated:—‘‘It is the hope of the 
Directors that, at its hundredth annual meeting three years hence, 
the Report will show that the Society has, in each of the inter- 
vening years, succeeded in beating the record of the previous one.” 
That result has been obtained during this year, and I trust that 
the policyholders will help us in the remaining two years to 
repeat it. We owe a great deal to the help of the policyholders 
in the past, and I trust that, in the future, they will continue 
to publish among those with whom they come in contact the 
advantages of the Scciety and the profitableness of its policies. 

Gentlemen, in concluding I would point out to you that the 
wonderful business of the past year was effected by 4000 policies 
being taken out. I find we have some 50,000 policyholders at 
this moment alive, and on our books. When these 50,000 policy- 
holders to whom a copy of our Report goes as a matter of course, 
read it this year, I wish they would ask themselves this simple 
question, “Can I individually secure for this Society a single 
policy by my own influence? ”’ I think the answer must necessarily 
be, “Certainly, I can if I take the trouble.” If each of these 
50,000 will take that trouble this year, think what a record we 
shall have to present to you next year. I have great pleasure 
in moving the adoption of the Report. 

The motion, seconded by the Right Hon. Lord Kinross, was 
unanimously agreed to. 

R. Cockburn Millar, Esq., (.A.. President of the Society cf 
Accountants in Edinburgh.Sir Henry Cook, my Lords, and 
Gentlemen, it is a peculiar pleasure to me to have entrusted to me 
a proposal which I am sure wil not only meet with the hearty 
approval of every member of the Society present, but would 
commend itself to every member of this Society all over the world. 
The proposal I have to put before you is ‘that the thanks of 
this meeting be given to the Directors, ordinary and extraordinary, 
and to the office-bearers of the Society for the manner in which 
they have respectively discharged their duties during the past 
year.’ We have had from you, sir, a statement which almost 
renders it unnecessary to say a single word in support of a motion 
like this, because we see the enormous responsibility which rests 
upon the Directors and the officials of this Society in the manage- 
ment of the large funds which have accumulated over the period 
of the existence of the Society. You have shown by the clear 
statement you have given the great care which the Directors bestow 
upon the affairs of this Society, and you have reflected the care. 
the enormous care, which the office-bearers give to the continued 
supervision and management of these enormous interests. We 
feel the utmost confidence in our Directors. We a!l know them 
well, and that same confidence is felt, I am sure, by all the 
members of this Society. That confidence is well deserved, as 
can readily be shown by reference to one or two of the points 
you have made. 

In the first place the continued assiduity is shown by the fact 
that the new life assurances for the past year are greater than 
ever before in the history of the Society. Then the care which 
you exercise in the selection of the lives is shown by the fact 
that our experience of deaths is much below what is to be expected. 
Care in the investment of the money is shown by the fact that 
you get £4 2s. 10d. per cent. on investments, while the expenses 
of general management are only £6 1s. 3d. on the whole income. 
All these facts demonstrate that, although the institution has existed 
so long, there is a prosperous career before it. 

The motion, seconded by G. Harding-Edgar, Esq., of Linplum, 
Was unanimously agreed to. . 

John Harrison, Esq., merchant, Edinburgh, in moving: “ That 
the vacancies in the direction be supplied by the election or 
re-election of the following gentlemen recommended by the Ex- 
traordinary Court:—As President:—The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Rosebery, K.G., K.T. As Vice-President:—The Right Hon. the 
Ear! of Strathmore and Kinghorne. As Extraordinary Directors : — 
Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B.; The Most Hon. the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, and Sir C. Robert Leighton, Bart. And as Ordinary 
Directors :—J. A. Maconochie Welwood, Esq: ; Ernest A. Davidson, 
Esq.; and Wm. J. Mure, Esq., C.B.,” said: 

May I on behalf of the members of this Society say with what 
pleasure we homologate the election as President of the Ear! of 
Rosebery, which the Board made a couple of months ago? I 
have no doubt the position of President is more attractive in 
Lord Rosebery’s eves in view of the fact that his grandfather 
so long filled this office, and, perhaps, also he may be pleased 
to see that when he takes the chair in this room, as you do to-day, 
it is his grandfather's portrait which looks down on him, 

‘The motion was seconded by Courtenay J. Shiells, Esq., C.A., 
and was unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of Sir George Anderson, Treasurer, Bank of 
Scotland, a vote of thanks was accorded to Sir Henry Cook for 
his conduct in the chair—which was acknowledged by the Chair- 
man, and the proceedings then terminated. 


THE DOMINION TRUST COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


A successful Canadian Trust and Investment 
Company. 


Tur Dominion Trust Company, Limited, announces that owing to the 
rapid extension of its business in the United Kingdom it has been found 
desirable to form an Advisory Committee in connection with its London 
offices at Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, E.C. 

The present capital of the Company is: Authorised 5,000,000 dols. ; 
subseribed, 2,250,0U0 dols.; paid up, 1,510,000 dols. ; uncalled, 740,000 dols. ; 
reserve 550,000 dols. 

The Company has paid a dividend of 8 per cent. per annum on.its paid- 
up capital since its inception in 1903, in addition to placing to reserve 
account 550,000 dols. referred to above. 

The Company was incorporated under charter of the Province of British 
Columbia, and by Act of the Legislature was also empowered to act as 
confidential agents; to invest public or private funds in first mortgage 
securities in Canada, and in other legal investments; to manage estates ; 
to act as executors, assignees, liquidators, and trustees for bond and 
Debenture holders; to hold property and securities in trust for pe?sons, 
firms, or corporations; and to receive and invest sinking funds and to 
allow interest on the same. 

The special legislation empowers the Company to act as executor 
under wills, or on behalf of existing executors, or by appointment of any 
court without the necessity of providing further security than its 
special bond deposited with he Government. The existence of this bond, 
in addition to the large capital and reserve of the Company, assures the 
maximum of safety and efficient administration of estates and funds 
entrusted to its care. 


Another important branch of the Company's business consists in the 
investment of funds on behalf of clients, in first mortgages on freehold 
property in Canada, yielding net to the investor from 6} per cent. to 
7) per cent, interest per annum. 

When investing funds for clients on first mortgages the property is 
valued by the Company's own valucrs, and never more than 50 per cent. 
of such valuation is advanced cn mortgage. 


The mortgages are made for pericds of three or five years, and the 
interest is payable quarterly or half-yearly, through the London office 
of the Company, or can be left on deposit at the head office, bearing 
interest at 4 per cent. per annum, until such time as sufficient interest 
accumulates to invest in other mortgages, 

The Company is prepared to advise on investments in Canada without 
charge or obligation to transact business with the Company, and inquiries 
are cordially invited. 

The head office of the Company is situated in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, and there are branches in all the important centres in Canada. 
The managing director is Mr. W. R. Arnold, and the London offices at 
Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, London, E.C., are under the direct manage- 
ment of Mr. R. H. Court. 


The members of the London Advisory Committee are Sir Gilbert Parker, 
M.P., and Mr. J. G. Colmer, C.M.G. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN TRUST. 


A PROFIT OF £51,629, 


Tue second Ordinary General Meeting of the Anglo-Russian Trust, 
Limited, was held on Monday, at Winchester House, £.C., Mr. C. Birch 
Crisp presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said 
The trust was registered with a capital of £1,0u0,000, and on previous 
oceasions he had been able to state that, in the opinion of the board, 
the whole of the capital of the trust would be issued. He was pleased 
to say that quite recently a gentleman approached the board and dis- 
cussed with them the question of the issue of the balance of the ordinary 
capital. Previous issues of Ordinary shares had been made at par, but 
arrangements had been made for bringing out future issues at a premium. 
The price of their shares in the market was something like 25s., and 
the interest in their Company had considerably increased during the 
last three months. The total profit for the year was £51,629. The trust 
dealt with Government or municipal bonds, and looked to do its main 
business by the handling of high-class securities; bu+ there were other 
fields of Russian enterprise in which they occasionally interested them- 
selves, an every case investments taken at the date of the balanve 
sheet were now standing higher. In November the secretary and his 
staff dealt with an issue of £300,000 of Baku bonds, £1,900,000 Black Sea 
Kuban bonds, an issue of the capital of the Anglo-Russian Trust, and 
another issue of bonds to the amount of £2,400,000, which by arrange- 
ment was handled in their office. The trust since it came into being 
had not only given dividends to the shareholders, but had distributed 
among those who cared to avail themselves of the opportunity a con- 
siderable sum by way of underwriting commission. The shareholders 
had the first opportunity of underwriting any issue the trust might be 
making. Since November, 1909, the trust had distributed no less than 
£69,118 in underwriting commission, and during October and November 
last the trust paid £39,672 by way of underwriting commission on the 
issues made. The business of the trust had shown considerable — 
sion, and during his late visit to St. Petersburg he had had a long 
discussion with M. Kokovtsoff, the Minister of Finance, and was pleased 
to tell the shareholders that he head provisionally arranged business 
which would ensure their enjoying considerable success during the current 
year. He fancied the time had come when ‘the Anglo-Russian Trust might 
claim to be doing very important work in connection with Russia. In 
the opinion of the board Russia offered a profitable field for the invest- 
ment of British capital, and all the’ issues they had made had the — 
proval of the Minister of Finance, and they might claim to be doing in 
England for the Russian Empire what the great banks of France and 
Germany had been doing for many years past. The railway bonds with 
which they were identified were a particularly fine class of investment, 
and it was odd that in England there were still many persons greatly 
misinforred as to the actualities of Russia. Many of the Russian rail- 
ways paid very large dividends on their Ordinary shares, and the 
security which the investor in that class of holding possessed was not 
only a very valuable railway, but in addition they had the guarantee 
of the Government, and they hoped, as their resources extended, to obtain 
participation in the Ordinary shares of some of the Russian railways. It 
had been suggested to the board that their Preferenee shares would be 
more liked by investors if they took the form of stock, and the directors 
would at an early date submit resolutions to the shareholders providing 
for the changing of their share capital into stock. 4 

Mr. Almeric H. Paget. M.P.. seconded the motion for the adoption 
cf the report and accounts, which was carried unanimously, 
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GENERAL MOTOR CAB. 


NEW SCHEME APPROVED 


By order of the Court a meeting of the holders of the Preterred Ordiuary 
shares of the General Motor Cab Company Limited, was held on Mon- 
day, to consider a scheme of arrangement. Mr. Dalziel, Chairman of the 
Company, presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. Gordon) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said: The financial position of the Company may 
briefly be summed up as having an issued share liability of £822,946, and 
a debt, including the outstanding Debentures, of £536,972. On the 
other hand, the assets of the Company show on the balance sheet at 
roughly £1,300,000. From the above figures the desirability of fresh 
capital must be obvious, and while this is so it must not be inferred 
either that the business itself is not a satisfactory one or that the 
proposals now before the shareholders are to be looked upon with dis- 
approval. They appear more drastic than they jreally are, and I 
think after a little careful examination of the position, and when all the 
cireumstances are taken into consideration, the shareholders will find 
their position materially improved if they are accepted. When the 
motor-cab industry was first introduced to London everything appeared 
to favour its permanent success. The General Motor-Cab Company was 
established upon what was considered to be a conservative and sub- 
stantial basis, but circumstances which could not at that time be 
reckoned with have since arisen and seriously hampered the proper 
development of the business. Seduced by the brilliant early success of 
your enterprise, competitors sprang up like mushrooms, until there were 
quickly more cabs than drivers, and many of those drivers we possessed 
were lured from us by a new car, or the fascination of a new uniform. 
At any rate, competition materially reduced the average receipts, and 
made it more difficult for us to take full advantage of our capital 
outlay by placing all our cabs on the streets. These various considerations 
have naturally influenced the cash position of the Company. With 
diminished receipts and additional charges, it is only natural that the 
extremely heavy Debenture redemption with premium of £70,014 per 
annum has become a burden which it is desirable to remove. The pro- 
posal is, briefly, that a new Company shall be formed to take over all 
the assets and to provide and pay at once all the liabilities of this Com- 
pany. The capital of the new company will be £516,500, divided into 
125,000 Cumulative Preference shares of £4 each, 220,000 non-cumulative 
Preference shares of 1s. each, and 110,000 Ordinary shares of 1s. each. 
The Cumulative Preference shares will be entitled to cumulative pre- 
ferential dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, and will be 
preferential as to capital; the non-cumulative Preference shares will be 
entitled, subject to the rights of the Cumulative Preference shares, to a 
preferential dividend of 3s. per share per annum, and on a winding-up 
to receive out of the surplus assets a sum of £2 per share. After pay- 
ment of these dividends and a sum of 10 per cent. of the balance profits 
to the directors, the surplus profits available for dividend will be divided 
in equal thirds between the holders of the Cumulative, Non-Cumulative, 
and Deferred shares. The various other rights of the shareholders were 
duly set out in the circular of which you have received a copy. The 
proposal provides that the holders of the existing Preferred Ordinary 
shares in the present Company shall receive in exchange for each share 
a non-cumulative share in the new company, accompanied by the right 
to subscribe for one new Cumulative Preference share for every three 
Preferred Ordinary shares held in the present Company. As matters 
stand at present, the existing shareholders rank behind, in round 
figures, about £540,000 of indebtedness. A large portion of this (roughly, 
£280,000) is subject to annual interest of 5 per cent., and the principal 
is repayable at the rate, with premium, of £70,000 odd per annum. The 
remainder of the indebtedness carries no interest, excepting where, from 
time to time, Bank advances to cover emergency demands are created. 
Whichever way you look at it, the shareholders have actually in front 
of them a total liability of £540,000, and this liability exists in such a form 
that default in repayment of any portion of the Debenture redemption 
cr inability to meet any special financial pressure from trade liabilities 
would jeopardise the interests of the shareholders. Under the new 
arrangement this difficulty disappears, and the present shareholder stands 
behind £500,000 permanently invested (and fully subscribed) in 7 per 
cent. Preference shares, instead of £540,000, the great bulk of which is 
repayable almost immediately. I am bound to say, looking at the 
matter dispassionately, that I would rather hold shares in the new com- 
pany under these conditions than in the old company under existing con- 
ditions. Then comes the point of the nominal value of these shares. 
Why, ask some of our critics, do you not suggest giving these shares 
a nominal value of £2 instead of 1s., since you are ranking them for 
capital liquidation purposes at £2, and are giving them a preferential 
dividend which works out at 7} per cent. on that value? Frankly, I 
wish I could answer that question with the same satisfaction to myself 
that I have been able to place the scheme as a whole before you. I[ 
had no personal part in framing or deciding upon the acceptance of the 
details of the proposals. The contro] and direction of your affairs has 
long since passed into the hands of our French friends, and while they 
have carefully considered every point in your interest, their view is, that 
so long as you receive the benefits which accrue to a £2 share, it cannot 
matter very much what you call it, while the advantage to all concerned 
of cutting the capital down to the utmost limit is manifest. Complaint 
has been made by four shareholders that the balance sheet and accounts 
for last year have not been distributed before these meetings, but un- 
fortunately this could not be done within the time limit given to us 
to complete the arrangements. I will ask your indulgence for a few 
moments on purely personal matters. I am anxious you should under- 
stand my own position in this matter, and the circumstances under 
which I am here to-day. In December, 1910, the control of this Company 
passed into the hands of our French friends, who are represented by a 
considerable majority upon the board. It will be within your memory 
that I publicly announced in November last my intention of retiring 
very shortly as Chairman of this Company, owing to the many other 
calls upon my time, and I resigned the chairmanship of the Managing 
Committee on August 10 last. I have, in fact, only consented to con- 
tinue to remain as Chairman of the Company until such time as my 
colleagues on the other side couldeprepare a comprehensive scheme for 
the complete rehabilitation of the Company, which I could conscientiously 
place before the shareholders with my recommendation. I think the 
scheme, on its merits, is, on the whole, a good one, although, as I have 
told you. there are one or two things I should have preferred to sce 
treated differently. I refer especially to the nominal value of the shares, 
and to the issue of the accounts. On the other hand, I recognise the 
difficulties of the position, and the impossibility of placing before vou 
any better scheme than the one now under consideration, or of dealing 
with it in any different manner. I think that the new Comnany with a 
clean slate, no debentures, practically no liabilities, ample available 
resources, and a capital reduced bv nearly 50 per cent. should. with the 
careful and expert management it will receive, be a permanent and 
brilliant success. 

Mr. V. Degoupil seconded the resoution approving the scheme of 
arrangement, which was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

The scheme was afterwards unanimously approved by the Deferred 
ehareholders. 
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EASTERN BANK. 


A SUCCESSFUL AND PROFITABLE YEAR. 


THe second annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Eastern 
Bank, Limited, was held on Thursday, at the registered office of the bank, 
4 Crosby Square, E.C., the Right Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, K.T. 
(Chairman), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Joseph Ware) read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman, having referred with regret to the death last April of 
Mr. Murray Guthrie, who had been a director from the commencement of 
the bank, said the second report and balance sheet of the bank were 
especially interesting, as being the first ctatement of account covering 
a complete working year. Last March he ventured to state that their 
prospects were favourable, and that they were looking forward to a 
successful and profitable year’s operations. He trusted that the share- 
holders would feel that the result now shown went far to justify the 
hopeful view then taken. He continued: The profit and loss account 
shows that the result of the bank’s operations for the year under review 
is, including an amount of £1,176 2s. brought forward, a net profit of 
£25,172 lls. 10d., from which your directors recommend the payment of a 
dividend for the year at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, less income 
tax, which will absorb £16,000, carrying forward the balance of 
£9,172 lls. 10d. to next year. During the first few months of the year 
under review money was in good demand in India and at remunerative 
rates; this condition of affairs, however, did not last so long as we had 
hoped and expected, and about June we entered a season of very cheap 
money in India, when the profitable employment of surplus funds became a 
problem of some difficulty. The monsoon, upon which so much depends, 
was reported to be defective throughout the western side, including 
Guzerat, Kattiawar, and the Central and North-West Provinces of India, 
comprising the chief grain-growing districts, and at one time, as you are 
all aware, it was thought that a severe famine was inevitable. So far 
did this apprehension go that it was feared that the visit of the King 
and Queen to India might have to be postponed; we are all thankful that 
this did not prove to be the case, and that the visit, which is fraught 
with so much good to the Empire, has been successfully carried through. 
It is gratifying to record that in the result the monsoon, although later 
than usual, was only slightly below the average, although very deficient 
in certain localities; but the uncertainty and consequent anxiety in the 
earlier portion of the monsoon period militated against commercial and 
agricultural activity. In Bombay the Presidency Bank rate remained at 
3 per cent. from July to October, and the rate was only raised to 5 per 
cent. a short time before the Christmas holidays, On the eastern side the 
‘tains, speaking generally, were favourable; but although exports of 
staple articles, such as jute and tea, showed no diminution, money was 
not in brisk demand, and the market rate was substantially lower than 
the official rate of the Bank of Bengal. The average Presidency banks 
rate for the twelve months was but little more than 5 per cent., pe | 
the lowest for some years, and it is not difficult to appreciate that wit 
these conditions in India, and a Bank of England rate of 4 per cent. 
from the middle of September. it was a matter of some difficulty to operate 
with a fair margin of profit during the second six months of the year. In 
regard to our sphere of operations, we propose to extend as suitable 
opportunities present themselves, but we naturally prefer te proceed 
cautiously in this direction. We have made arrangements to open a 
branch of the bank at Baghdad, and our manager, with an adequate staff, 
is now on his way to that city. We have selected Baghdad, as we believe 
there is an opening for a bank there with influential local connections. 
Apart from the trade with this country, a considerable business exists 
between Baghdad and India, which we propose to cultivate, and in which 
we hope to participate to a large extent. We expect to be in a position 
to announce the opening of our office there by the end of this month. 
The shareholders will be interested to know that we are now in possession 
of our new premises in Calcutta, which are situate in the centre of the 
commercial and financial district of the city. Our manager reports to us 
that our offices are quite among the best in Caleutta, and if any of our 
sharvholders visit Calcutta I am sure they will receive a hearty welcome 
at No. 9 Ciive Street. In conclusion, permit me to say that, whilst not 
wishing to appear unduly optimistic, your directors consider the future is 
distinctly promising. The difficulties inherent to the establishment of a 
new bank have been largely overcome; and whilst we recognise the great 
strength of those powerful banking corporations which have been esta- 
blished for so many years, and with whom we are necessarily in friendly 
competition, we believe that with prudent munagement and a progressive 
policy on sound banking principles we shall gradually build up an 
extensive and lucrative business. 

Mr. J. Leigh Wood, C.M.G., seconded the motion for the adoption of the 
report and accounts. 

Mr. Hill: Do the directors intend holding half-yearly meetings or will 
they pay half-vearly dividends? 

A Shareholder: Is there any intention on the part of the directors to 
make a final call to bring up the amonut paid on the shares to £5? 

The Chairman: So far as the last question is concerned, as to another 
call, there is no immediate intention on the part of the board to make 
another call on the shares. We do not see any necessity for it at the 
moment, but, of course, if we saw a chance of the profitable employment 
of more money we should not hesitate to do so. You will understand that 
a certain reserve of liability of the kind causes confidence, and it is not 
a thing to be lightly done. If we ever did think of it we would give the 
shareholders ample notice. With reference to the question of half-yearly 
meetings and half-yearly dividends, we do not intend to hold half-yearly 
meetings. I think it is the general custom now, even with those companies 
that have been in the habit of holding half-vearly meetings, to change to 
yearly meetings, which I consider to be quite sufficient. With regard to 
the question of interim dividends I should not like to make a definite 
promise either way. If we saw our way to do it it might be to the 
advantage of the shareholders and pleasant to the directors. In the early 
days, more or less, of a company like this it would necessarily have to 
be very small. Perhaps it may not be a wise policy at first, but it is a 
matter which is a perfectly fair subject for consideration, and without 
saving definitely that we will or will not adopt that principle, I will 
ask that the confidence of the shareholders should be placed in the board, 
and the shareholders may be assured that we will do what we think best 
in the interests of the shareholders and of the institution. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

The Chairman: I have to move: ‘‘ That the following dividend be now 
declared out of the net profits of the bank for the twelve months ended 
December 31, 1911, upon the capital issued and paid up on that date, vis.: 
On 100,000 shares of £10 each, £4 per share paid up, at 4 per cent. 
annum, less income tax. That the dividend be payable on and er 
Monday, March 11, 1912.” 

Mr. J. Leigh Wood seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 
On the motion of Mr. Zimmern, seconded by Mr. Salinger, a hearty v 
of thanks was given to the Chairman, which wae briefly acknowledged, 

and the proceedings terminated. 


| 
| 
|_| 
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RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Curer Orrice: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Summary of the Report presented at the Sixty-third Annual Meeting, 
held on 7th March, 1912. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during | _ The Directors are pleased to announce an increase in the rate of 
the year was 60,012, assuring the sum of £5,396,721, and producing a__ bonus of both branches of the Company as follows :— 
new annual premium income of £325,699. The premiums received In the Ordinary Branch a reversionary bonus at the rate of £1 16s. 
during the year were 44,812,268, being an increase of £6,147 over | per cent. on the original sums assured has been added to all classes 
the year 1910. The claims of the year amounted to £3,423,273. The | of participating policies issued since the year 1876. This is an increase 
number of deaths was 8,471. The number of endowment assurances | of two shillings per cent. over the rate declared for the past two years. 
matured was 20,862, the premium income of which was £119, 586. In the Industrial Branch a bonus addition will be made to the 
sums assured on all policies of over 5 years’ duration which become 
| claims either by death or maturity of endowment from the 8th of 

year were £7,631,408, being an increase of £205,091. The claims of eae "Rea 
the year amounted to £2,976,058, including £277,083 bonus additions. ‘ 
The number of claims and surrenders, including 4,488 endowment PREMIUMS PAID FOR 
assurances matured, was 373,641. The number of free policies granted 


The number of policies in force at the end of the year was 901,693. 


Bonus ADDITION 
SumMs ASSURED. 


during the year to those policyholders of five years’ standing and 5 years and less than 10 years. £5 per cent. 
upwards, who desire to discontinue their payments, was 140,617, the 55 | £10 ” 
number in force being 1,705,885. The number of free policies which 15 55 99 99 99 20 4 on £15 ” 
became claims during the year was 43,668. 20 55 99 ” ” 
The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end of | = 
the year was 19,041,748: their average duration exceeds twelve years. 50 ,, and upwards mes set 450 


” 
The assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the This is an increase over the rate declared for last year of from ten 
balance sheet, after deducting the amount written off securities, are to thirty per cent. for all policies upon which over 30 years’ premiums 
481,239,682, being an increase of £3,710,456 over those of 1910. have been paid. 


Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, being the 
Summary of both Branches, on the 31st December, 1911. 


LIABILITIES. s. d. | ASSETS —continued, s. d, 


Shareholders’ Capital 1,000,000 0 0! Brought forward ... 27,289,442 7 4 


Life Assurance Fund Investments 
Ordinary Branch £43:050,370 9 10 British Government Securities ooo 08. 
Life Assurance Fund Bank of England stock see see aes 152,902 18 7 
Industrial Branch «+ 35,347,150 18 4 Municijal and County securities, United 
78,307,521 8 2 Kingdom 1,395,308°12 5 
Investments Reserve Funds _ ow ++ 1,500,000 0 O Indian and Colonial Government securities 5,504,536 13 II 
Claims under Life Volicies admitted or intimated Colonial Provincial securities ... os ee 1,122,050 14 8 
but not paid... 188,441 19 10 Indian and Colonial Municipal securities ... 2,876,902 19 
Annuities due and unpaid ... 2,407 I Foreign Government securities 3,651,502 7 
Balance of Konus under Lite Policies reserved for Foreign Provincial securities ... one a 266,579 3.11 
distribution ... obs 151,312 6 5§ Forei_n Municipal securities ... 312,833 3 
oe Railway and other debentures and debenture 
£81,230,682 19 6 stocks, and gold and sterling bonds—Home and 
Railway and other Preference and guaranteed 
ASSETS, stocks and shares oe 693,418,578 6 2 
Mortgages on property within the United Kingdom | $8,135,841 4 I Railway and other ordinary Stocks and shares 3,398,664 5 4 
Mortgages on property out of the United Kingdom Nil Rent charges... a ope eee ees 378,358 9 5 
Loans on Parochial and other Public rates coe 614,585,148 3 8 Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties 4,611,344 17 2 
Loans on Life Interests... on Leasehold ground rents sve ove 8,931 11 
Loans on Reversions gc,651 13 0 House property ove 3,833,389 8 8 
Loans on Stocks and Shares ove 90,385 2 0 Life Interesis ... ove ove 34,620 14 6 
Loans on Company’s policies within their surrender Reversions 722. 3732 
Loans on Personal security ose Nil | Outstanding premiums eve 486,432 17 to 
Loans to Educational institutions secured on | Outstanding interest and rents... obs ane 85,146 7 1 
fncome, etc. ... tee tee 49,513 © 8 | Interest and rents accrued but not payable 633,28, 16 
Investments : — Ni 
Deposit with the High Court (£24,400 23% | Cash—On deposit ... seo vue ween 20,000 © oO 
Consolidated stock) 18,788 o | In hand and on current accounts”... 237,719 If oO 
Carried forward ...£27,289,442 7 4 £81, 249,582 


The values of the Stock Exchange securities are determined, under the regulations of the Company, by the Directors. These values have 
been compared with the middle market prices on 31st Decemter, 1911, due allowance being made for accrued interest, and the difference i- 
more than provided for by the investments reserve funds. : A : 

We certify that in our belief the Assets set forth in the Balance Sheet are in the aggregate fully of the value stated therein less the inve-t- 


ments reserve funds taken into account. 
THOS. C. DEWEY, Chairman. 


FREDK, SCHOOLING D. W. STABLE, 
A. C. THOMPSON, ’ } Joint Managers. J. SMART, } Joint Secretaries. W. J. LANCASTER, 


P. $. GREGORY, 


We report that with the assistance of the Chartered Accountants as stated below we have examined the foregoing accounts and have 
obtained all the information and explanations that we have required and in our opinion such accounts are correct and the foregoing Balance 
Ses ie properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs i, x Re ae our information 
and the explanations given to us and as ‘shown by the books of the Company. 

ie W. H. NICHOLLS, } 

We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year ended 
December 31st, 1911, and we find the same in good orcer and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, Certificates, 
&c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify that they were in possession and safe custody as on 
December 31st, 1911. ¢ DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., Chartered Accountants. 


20th February, 1912. 


\ Directors. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOK 


THEY HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING NOVELS :— 
JOSEPH. IN JEOPARDY, by FRANK DANBY, a brilliant and engrossing book, for which there 


will be a great demand. 


A new romance—full of drama and movement—by MARJORIE BOWEN, entitled THE QUEST OF GLORY. 
A tragic story, by PUTNAM WEALE, entitled THE REVOLT. 


A new story of Ri 
Conductor.” 


viera life—half comedy, half passionate love-story—by the Authors of ‘‘ The Lightning 
{t is entitled THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. 


A clever and delightful novel, by J. C. SNAITH, entitled THE PRINCIPAL GIRL. 

A moving and romantic story, by the BARONESS ORCZY, entitled FIRE IN STUBBLE. 

A most thrilling novel, by Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, entitled THE CHINK IN THE ARMOUR. 
A new edition of a novel by the author of ‘‘ Clayhanger,” entitled A MAN FROM THE NORTH. 


FICTION 


THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. By ©. N. 


and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of ‘‘The Lightning Conductor.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘It breathes the spirit of glorious romance from first to last. A swinging, 


dashing story of true love.”— Daily Chronicie. 


THE QUEST OF GLORY. By Marjorie Bowen, — 


Author of ‘I will Maintain.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The scene is laid in France in the early part of the reign of Louis XV. The 
story, which opens with the famous retreat from Prague, deals with the adventures 
of the Marquis de Vauvenargues, the young officer of the “* Régiment du Roi,” who 
became one of the loftiest of French philosophers, and one of the most prized writers 
of a decade that boasted Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot. Among the characters 
are Louis XV., Voltaire, Marmontel, and the Duc de Richelieu. 


JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY. 


Author of “‘ Pigs in Clover.” Crown Svo. 6s. (Second Edition. 
This isa brilliant study of a young Englishman, brought up under Christian 


By Frank Dansy, 


influences, married to a woman for whom he cannot analyse the nature of his | 


feelings ; exposed to temptation in so subtle and intellectual a form that he has 
scarcely time to gird on the “ shining armour ” of loyalty before he is reeling under 
the stress of an assault of which he had no prevision. 


A MAN FROM THE NORTH. By Arnoip 
BENNETT, Author of “ Hilda Lessways.” A New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 

This is a new edition of a novel by the author of ‘‘ Clayhanger.” It has been 
out of print for some years. 


THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER. 


M. SWABEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By 


A study of a very clever, ambitious man who aspires to become a Lieutenant- 
Governor in India. The scene is laid partly in an up-country station, partly in a | 


native state. 


THE PRINCIPAL GIRL. By J. C. Swyairn, | 


Author of “Araminta.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 


‘A delightful story of the peerage and the stage—full of humour, satire, and 


shrewd observation.”—Academy. 
‘* Full of humour, bubbling over with high spirits, it keeps the reader's pulse alert 
and his eyes dancing.” —Daily Telegraph. 


FIRE IN STUBBLE. By the Baroness Orczy, 


Author of *‘ The Scarlet Pimperne!.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Fourth Edition. 
‘* A well conceived romance of the Restoration, full of life, resource, and the 
colour of the time.” —TJimes. 
“ Stirring is the right word, for it stirs our pulses almost to the point of wishing 
that such things could happen nowadays.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE CHINK IN THE ARMOUR. By Mrs. 
BELLOC LOWNDES, Author of ‘‘ The Uttermost Farthing,’ Crown 
8vo. 6s. (Third Edition in the press. 

‘* Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ new novel is a tour de force. Each step of the drama 
is skilfully drawn, it moves on quickly, relentlessly. But it is to the characters 
that take part in it, quite as much as to its admirable development, that it owes its 
unusual value.” — Westminster Gazette. 


** The story is absorbing and quite thrilling. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes possesses | 


the gift of exciting expectancy. She grips one’s attention from the first and 
remorselessly retains it to the end.”—Shefiield Telegraph. 


FELIX CHRISTIE. By Peccy Wesiinc, Author 
of ‘‘A Spirit of Mirth.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
An enjoyable, human, straightforward story.”— Times. 


‘* Felix is one of the most lovable and least assertive of heroes, and on his | 


portrait the author concentrates her care and our sympathy.”—Scotsman. 


THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of “ Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[March 14. 
In “‘ The Matador of the Five Towns” Mr. Arnold Bennett has brought together 
a number of the short stories written by him during the Jast few years. While 
practically all of them deal with the inhabitants of ‘‘ The Five Towns,” the stories 
vary widely in character. 


THE HUMAN CRY. By Mrs. Davin G. Ritcuie. 
Crown &vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
““A masterly study of the modern superficial woman in all her ugly crudity.” 
4 Morning Post. 
“ The scholarship, maturity, and insight of it are remarkable, It is not a mere 


good piece of fiction ; it leaves an imp of p y on the reader's mind.” 
Morning Leader. 


CHRISTINA HOLBROOK. By Marcarer Hope. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
**It is a genuinely original and human work.”—Morning Leader. 
“The book is very well written, and the characterisation is strong and clever.” 
Daily Mail. 


FORGED IN STRONG FIRES. by Joun 
IRONSIDE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 5 [Second Edition. | 
“Mr. Ironside’s knowledge of the Boer character is close and intimate, his 
revelation of it most informative and impartial.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DAME VERONA OF THE ANGELS. by 
ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH (Mrs. LEE-HAMILTON). Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Second Edition in the Press. 
‘This is a remarkable book, and decidedly powerful.” —Morning Leader. 
‘* A well-written story, that attracts us and holds our attention.” —Morning Post. 


THE SHIP THAT CAME HOME IN THE 
DARK. By AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON, Author of *‘ Deborah.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. _ (Second Edition. 

‘* Quite one of the most interesting and one of the most original novels of the 
present season. In style, in dialogue, and in literary workmanship the story is 
altogether out of the common. It is a strong story, finely told.”—Liverpool Post. 


ANTON OF THE ALPS. By W. Victor: Cook, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘*Mr. Cook proves himself a writer whose fertile inventiveness is of a highly 
sensational order."—Sunday Times. 
‘* The story gives play to strong emotions, and produces dramatic situations to 
which Mr. Cook does full justice.” —Scotsman. 


A QUEEN OF CASTAWAYS. 
BARNETT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘One of the pleasantest and most genuine comedies we have read for a long 
time.”—Morning Leader. 
“The book is undoubtedly interesting and stimulating, and not without a certain 
strain of quite genuine humour.” —Morning Post. 


PRISONERS’ YEARS. by I. Crarke. 
8vo. és 
‘* Written with that delicacy of touch which betrays an intimate knowledge of 
places and scenes.”—.Vorning Post. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE BOOK FOR THE CRISIS. 


RICHES AND POVERTY. By L. G. Cuiozza 


MONEY, M.P. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE POCKET EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. Edited by E. V. LUCAS. With 
Frontispieces in Photogravure. In Six monthly volumes Fcap. 8vo. Gilt 
top. 5s. each. (Vol. 1., Ready. 

The volumes are:—I. MiscetLtangous Prose. IJ. Etta AND THE LAST 

Essays oF Euia. III. Books For CHILDREN. IV. PrLays anp Poems. 

V. and VI. Letrers. 


MACBETH. Edited by H. CunincHam. Demy 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. (The Arden Shakespeare. 
As usual in this series, the text is supplemented by a record of variant readings, 
and is very fully annotated. 


REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. By Arruur M. 


HIND. With Catalogue and a Complete Set of Illustrations. Two vols. 
Wide royal 8vo. Gilt top. rs. net. (Classics of Art. 
— beok offers a reliable guide to both amateur and student of Rembrandt's 
etchings. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF FRANK HOLL, 
R.A. By A. M. REYNOLDS. With 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The book shows the great portraitist as he stood amongst his contemporaries and 
friends, and is full of interest. 


CELLINI. By Rorert H. Hoparr Cust. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure and 32 other I}lustrations. Demy 16mo. 
Gilt top. 2s. 6d. net. (Little Books on Art. 
This small treatise is an attempt to reconstruct after a popular fashion this 
extraordinary being from his artistic side only. 


CARDINAL DE RETZ. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Few ecclesiastics have had such a romantic career as this Seventeenth Century 
French Cardinal, and Mr. Ogg’s essay is the first English attempt at a biography. 


CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. Considered in 
Eight Lectures delivered before the University of 
Oxford. (The Bampton Lectures, 1899.) By W. R. INcE, 
D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE OX. ByR.Lypekker. With many Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. €s. 
This work will prove welcome alike to the naturalist, the antiquary, the breeder, 
and the sportsman. 


By Joun 


Crown 


By Davin Occ. 


METHUEN’S SHILLING LIBRARY is the great success of the day. The last volume is Under Five 


Reigns, by Lady Dorothy Nevill. 
The Halo, by the Baroness von Hutten. 


The last volume of METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS is 
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